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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE Liberal Party can at least claim the grati- 
T inte of the nation for providing it with an 
alluring distraction from its industrial diffi- 
culties. The most sensational event of the week has 
been the development of the quarrel between Lord 
Oxford and Mr. Lloyd George. With the full 
implications of that quarrel we deal in a leading 
article. Dissension in the Liberal Party seems to 
have become a stable element in contemporary 
political life. It is not difficult to understand why, 
for the truth is that the Liberal Party is not one 
party but three parties. The wounds of 1916 and 
1918 went deep and have never healed. Now the 
man who was basely ousted in 1916 seems to have 
“got his own back.’’ But the last word has not 
yet been said. 


It has been stated, apparently on Mr. Lloyd 
George’s own authority, that he ‘‘ will not leave 
the Liberal Party, but that the Liberal Party may 
leave him.’’ Will Labour have him? Mr. Lloyd 
George is not a party man. His party manners 
arebad. He is too dynamic, too volatile, and puts 
too unusual an interpretation on the meaning of 
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loyalty. The Liberals will be happier without 
him. So, we dare say Labour thinks, will it be. 
Mr. Lloyd George splits parties with as much 
agility as his colleague Sir John Simon splits legal 
straws, and it would only need the lightest of 
touches to split the Labour Party in its present 
condition. It is a strange sight to see this great 
War Premier—he was that, whatever his faults— 
roaming the political streets, without hearth or 
home. He has made many strategical mistakes, 
but he has also made the supreme mistake of 
inconstancy, and now he is paying the price. 


Still, the severity of tone in Lord Oxford’s letter 
is surprising. Clearly he means, if he can, or 
those behind him mean, to make an end once and 
for all of Mr. Lloyd George’s connexion with the 
Liberal Party: they wish to make it impos- 
sible fer him to stay. Lamentable as Mr. 
George’s behaviour during the strike was, it 
hardly constituted a first-class matter of principle 
on which his position as Leader of the Party in 
the Commons could be made to turn. It was 
probably rather used as an excuse. The letters 
which passed between the two men do not really 
illuminate the situation, which is an old one. The 
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‘‘ re-united ’’ Liberal Party has never in fact 
been reunited, and never will be so long as Mr. 
Lloyd George remains in it. 


The coal situation has not materially altered 
since we wrote last week. Following on the rejec- 
tion by both miners and owners of the Prime 
Minister’s proposals for a settlement Mr. Baldwin 
addressed strongly-worded letters to both parties. 
In each case his rebukes were deserved. To the 
miners he intimated the futility of his meeting 
their representatives again while they maintained 
their refusal to consider either a temporary reduc- 
tion in wages or else an increase in hours, and 
made it plain that the Government no longer con- 
sider themselves bound by the terms of his 
proposals, since they have been rejected. He also 
told them that ‘ it will be impossible for the 
Government to hold open beyond the end of the 
present month the offer of any further subsidy.’’ 
To the owners he stated quite plainly his dissatis- 
faction with their ‘‘ uncompromising attitude.’’ 
He “‘ profoundly disagrees ’’ with their attribution 
of troubles in the industry to political interference, 
and he remarks that the Mining Association show 
‘* an inadequate appreciation of . . . the gravity 
of the present situation.’’ 


Once more Mr. Baldwin has proved how well he 
is fitted for the task with which he is con- 
fronted. He shows an impartiality such as no 
other man in politics to-day could bring to the 
handling of this dispute. That is of immense 
value. If the deadlock continues Mr. Baldwin 
should, as we said last week, draw up a settlement 
in legislative form and pass it through the Com- 
mons. It would be better for the country to get 
the mines going again with unwilling, because 
coerced, labour than to have them idle indefinitely. 
Incidentally it would be better for the miners too, 
if only they would realize it. The alternative to 
such a settlement would be a fight to a finish, and 
a finish would mean the finish of the miners, with 
the men going back at last on the owners’ terms 
through sheer exhaustion. We do not often find 
ourselves in agreement with Mr. Lloyd George, 
but we are glad to see that in his speech at 
Llandudno on Wednesday he agreed that Mr. 
Baldwin should settle the dispute by legislation. 
There is the precedent of 1912, when Mr. Asquith 
(as he then was) settled the coal deadlock of that 
year in a similar manner. 


One thing we feel certain the Government ought 
to do, but uncertain that they will do. If they im- 
pose either a wage reduction or a lengthening of 
hours on the men (and one or the other, but not 
both, they must do) they should immediately put in 
hand all the measures of reorganization recom- 
mended by the Samuel Commission. There have 
been three reports on the coal industry since the 
war and each has expressed conviction of the need 
of reorganization. Do the Government mean to 
put this part of the Samuel Report into full and 
uncompromising effect, or do they intend to use the 
crass intransigeance of the miners and the defeated 
folly of the general strike as excuses for dropping 
those portions of the Report which do not com- 


mend themselves to all sections of Conservative 
thought? If they mean to do that they are mak. 
ing a serious mistake. This must be a national 
settlement: they will be legislating for the whole 
nation and they should do what expert and impar. 
tial opinion has, after thorough investigation, 
found to be necessary. Mr. Baldwin has through. 
out this dispute shown himself to be a national 
rather than a merely party leader. Will he have 
the strength to go through with this matter as he 
should ? 


On Sunday Mr. Cook, the Miners’ Secretary, 
delivered a slashing attack on the T.U.C., accus. 
ing them of treachery and of betraying the miners, 
He also accused the railwaymen’s leaders of let. 
ting down their men. In one way he is right, 
because all the workers who struck were badly let 
down by their leaders; but that, of course, is not 
what Mr. Cook meant. If it were not for this 
pig-headed, prating upstart, whose attitude ex. 
asperated even the T.U.C. and lost his men the 
support of their allies, the coal dispute would by 
now in all probability have been settled. The 
miners could not have a worse leader. We notice 
that he is unwell and that after a recent meeting 
he broke down. We can find it in our hearts to 
wish that for the sake of the country and the good 
of his deluded men he may remain incapacitated 
till the dispute is over. 


An interesting letter appeared in The Times on 
Tuesday from a working miner who is on 
the side of reason and deplores the uncompromis- 
ing attitude of Mr. Cook. It shows to what an 
extent the men leave things in the hands of their 
leaders without bothering to find out the facts of 
the case for themselves : 


It goes without saying [he writes] that if the miners were con- 
versant with all ‘‘ the dominant facts in the present dispute” 
there would be no dispute. Whether my fellow-workmen realize 
it now or not, they are ‘* kicking against the pricks,”’ and after 
having injured themselves needlessly they will realize it to their 
sorrow. 


Although the Report of the Commission is 
obtainable for 3d., ‘‘ it is safe to assert that the 
average miner has not seen, still less read and 
digested, the reasoned recommendations of the 
Coal Commission. Why? Ask the miner this ques 
tion and he will reply that he pays his leaders to 
do ‘ the thinking part of the job.’’’ ‘‘ How well 
our leaders are doing what we are paying them to 
do,’’ adds this miner, ‘‘ I must leave your 

to judge.”’ 


There is a footnote to add to the facts we gave 
last week regarding the T.U.C. ‘‘ second line” 
and the reasons which operated to make that body 
call off the strike. It has now become known that the 
postal workers had intimated their refusal to come 
out should they be called upon. That, of course, 
settled it, so far as the T.U.C. were concerned, 
who only wanted something of this kind to decide 
them. They could not risk the ignominy 
failure, so they cut their losses and climbed down. 


The collapse of Abdel Krim has come even 
sooner than we anticipated last week. He has 


surrendered himself and his family unconditionally 
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to the French, and the war—though tribes in the 
west may hold out for some time longer—is 
virtually over. Robbed of the genius and inspira- 
tion of Krim, these tribes will be disarmed even- 
tually, and however long that task may take, it 
will require rigorous police work rather than a 
military campaign. So ends a strange and over- 
ambitious venture, and the French are to be con- 
gratulated on the speedy and efficient way in 
which, when the Ujda negotiations for peace 
broke down, they prosecuted the attack and 
brought it to a successful conclusion. Abdel 
Krim must regret his failure to accept, a few weeks 
ago, the little that the Ujda Conference offered 
him. 


The partial recovery of the franc and the sudden 
disappearance, presumably at official request, of 
almost all references to the financial situation from 
the Paris papers, give the Government a little 
breathing space. It is to be hoped that, in this 
brief interval between crises, M. Raoul Peret will 
reflect seriously on the advice given him by finan- 
cial experts during his recent visit to London. So 
many people abroad are now pointing out that 
France alone can save the franc that M. Briand 
may shortly decide to face the Chamber with 
definite proposals for stabilization. There is not, 
as far as we know, any shadow of a far-reaching 
Government plan to regulate the future of French 
currency, but undoubtedly some such plan will 
have to be formulated without much delay, or the 
franc will inevitably follow the mark downhill to 
nothingness. There is no possibility of foreign 
help until foreign bankers know how, and at what 
level, the franc is to be stabilized. 


We are frankly at a loss to know what to think 
about the Egyptian elections. The British 
Government has, since it is composed of human 
beings, made mistakes in the past, and had it not 
enhanced Zaghlul’s great prestige by deporting 
him the prospects for the future would be brighter. 
liwar Pasha, the Premier whom we put in office, 
has been defeated as disastrously as any Premier 
we can remember and, although his unpopularity 
is due in part to the corruption which, it is 
alleged, surrounds his Government, it would be 
mere hypocrisy to deny that Zaghlul has met with 
success mainly because he has refused to agree to 
the British reservations contained in the proclama- 
tion of independence four years ago. We are 
now faced by a country which desires at all costs 
to be rid of our influence. helpful though that 
influence has been in the past. We hope, but 
hot very confidently, that Zaghlul Pasha will now 
realize that his country, as our own, is more likely 
to benefit from co-operation than from further 
tivalry leading, possibly, to further bloodshed. 
But the outlook is far from rosy. 


The dilemma of Marshal Pilsudski reminds one 
of the story of President Wilson when he found his 
fellow-professors at Princeton University reluctant 
0 accept some new reform. ‘‘ How can I make 
this a democratic university,’’ he is alleged to have 
asked, ‘‘ unless I have complete control? ’’ How 
tan 1 make Poland democratic, asks the Marshal, 
unless I can dismiss any ministry which does not 
please me? It is a question to which he is still 
seeking a satisfactory reply. The Extreme Right 


has had the good sense not to plunge the country 
into civil war, but ill-will between different sections 
of the population will now degenerate into definite 
hatred, and one cannot forget how greatly internal 
dissensions contributed to the Partition of Poland. 
The two promising features of the Marshal’s 
escapade are his determination to carry on the 
moderate foreign policy introduced by Count 
Skrzynski and the expectation that he will end 
the ridiculous tariff war with Germany that has 
done so much damage to Polish commerce. 


The first session of the League’s Preparatory 
Committee for the Disarmament Conference has 
come to its unsensational end, and those senti- 
mentalists who expect all arms to be scrapped in 
a day are despondent that so little progress has 
been made. There is, of course, a lot of hypocrisy 
about disarmament, and it is strange to read of 
M. Paul-Boncour insisting on the inseparability 
of armaments and security when Germany is 
expected to feel secure without being armed. But 
the session has, nevertheless, been very useful 
since it has convinced a few more people that the 
problem of the limitation of armaments is one of 
the most difficult and, at the same time, most 
urgent problems civilization is called upon to 
solve. It is quite clear that all we can hope for 
in the near future are a few partial agreements 
dealing with a very few forms of armaments. No 
general reduction will be possible until nations feel 
secure, and so often one man’s security is another 
man’s danger. 


During the week the B.B.C. has come in for 
severe criticism for broadcasting ‘‘ editorials ’’ on 
the coal crisis, and the matter has reached the 
hands of the Postmaster-General. That the 
remarks in question were impartial is not to the 
point: the fact is that the B.B.C. is forbidden to 
broadcast anything but the bare news of any 
political event or situation, and these ‘‘ editorials ”’ 
certainly seem to have contravened this rule. 
The views expressed were harmless enough, 
almost vapid : but a principle is involved. Perhaps 
their brief experience of Government control dur- 
ing the strike, when political propaganda was of 
course permitted, dulled the sensibility of the 
broadcasting officials to what is and what is not 
strictly permissible. Presumably it will not occur 
again. 


On another page of this issue we publish an 
important article by Mr. D. S. MacColl on the 
saving of Waterloo Bridge. Few persons are 
better qualified than he to write on this matter, 
and his views demand, and are likely to receive, 
earnest consideration. The last stage of this battle 
of the bridges has now been reached, and the worst 
will happen unless the nation takes the matter into 
its own hands and makes its wishes felt. We in 
the SATURDAY REVIEW have consistently and un- 
relentingly fought for the Bridge, and now there 
is only one hope left. If the people of London 
and of England do not care for Rennie’s master- 
piece and the civic panorama of which it is an 
essential part sufficiently to rouse themselves and 
demand its survival, they will deserve to lose it. 
For ourselves, like Mr. MacColl, we refuse to 
despair. 
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THE LIBERAL PARTY CRISIS 


r 


discuss in too great detail the internal affairs 
of a rival party, for though our party politics 


have lost most of their virulence, it is still true | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


that the praise of domestic foes is damaging to | 
him who receives it while their attacks enhance his 


reputation among his own people. Yet the new 
quarrel between Mr."Lloyd George and his associ- 
ate Liberal leaders is of more than party interest 
and may affect the national welfare at many 
points. The details of the quarrel do not very 
much matter. Mr. Lloyd George and Lord 
Oxford have never loved each other, for they 


represent the two opposing traditions, Whig and | 


Radical, that have been fighting in the Liberal 
Party for at least three generations. Even if they 


could forget their roots in history and the “‘ticket’’ | 


election of 1918, their temperamental differences 
would prolong the conflict, and at the best their 
relations could be no more cordial than those of 
armed neutrality: it was only the transference of 
the former Liberal Leader to the Lords that made 
even that possible. These were the considerations 
that made Mr. Lloyd George hang on so long and 
so desperately to the idea of coalition and also 
made those Liberal friends of his who were wise 
(and they were very few, for Mr. Lloyd George is a 
shockingly bad judge of men and always pre- 
ferred the society of sycophants), tell him that the 
worst reintroduction to Liberal Party politics 
would be to hang on when the bulk of the Con- 
servative Party was obviously anxious to cut him 
adrift. He has suffered from the neglect of those 
warnings and his recognition as Liberal leader in 
the House of Commons must in the circumstances 
be considered quite lucky. But it was only a 
compromise patched up in order to avoid an open 
split in a party already a very bad third in num- 
bers, and only a postponement to a more convenient 
season of the old quarrel. It is certainly surpris- 
ing that Lord Oxford should consider this a suit- 
able time to force the issue, for with the coal 
dispute still unsettled, our situation is still by no 
means free from danger. On the other hand, he 
has had provocation, for Mr. Lloyd George’s 
flirtations with Labour have been open and ardent, 
if not so far very successful. 

No one can doubt what ‘Mr. Lloyd George's 
calculations were. He made up his mind that the 
general strike would last for many weeks—long 
enough to let the extremists get the upper hand in 
the Government and to discredit it. At the critical 
moment Mr. Lloyd George was to appear to the 
country as the one man who could save the State, 
and to the Labour Party as the man who could do 
more for Labour than its leaders, either in Parlia- 
ment or in the unions. Thus the great war 
apotheosis was to be revived for the benefit 
of Mr. Lloyd George and of whichever of the 
wooing parties should attract his not wholly 
sentimental regard; the only difference being that 
the conflict was not now between English and 
Germans, but between Englishmen and English- 
men, and Mr. Lloyd George no longer the fight- 
to-a-finish leader, but the advocate of peace by 
negotiation and compromise. The calculation was 
a clever one and might have had a chance of 
succeeding if the general strike had lasted. As it 
was, if it was the Labour leaders who persuaded 
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him that the strike was going to last, they le 


_ him down badly when they saw that the Govern. 
ERHAPS it is not wise for Conservatives to | 


ment could not be frightened into reopening 
negotiations. Unlike Mr. Lloyd George, Lord 
Oxford supported the Government vigorously, 
and yet the difference between them was not one 
of principle; after all, Sir John Simon’s speech on 
the eve of the settlement did contemplate a peace 
by negotiation and there was precious little differ. 
ence between his views and those of the Arch. 
bishop of Canterbury, and for that matter, of Mr, 
Lloyd George himself. The real difference 
between the two sections of Liberals was not so 
much in opinion or policy as in the fact that one 
section was coalitionist in spirit, whereas the other 
section was so thinking of what the interests of the 
country demanded as not to be oblivious to the fact 
that certain circumstances of peace would better 
serve the interests of Mr. Llovd George. Not 
principle, but the fact that he was framing a suit. 


_ able stage-setting for his own personal triumph, 


was what separated Mr. Lloyd George from the 
rest of his party, from the Government and, in. 
deed, from the vast majority in the country. 

A sensitive man would undoubtedly read Lord 
Oxford’s letter as an invitation to resign his leader- 
ship in the Commons, but the man who could 
hang on so long to the Conservatives is not likely 
to be shaken off by Lord Oxford, Had he any. 
where to go, Mr. Lloyd George would have 
opened the attack before now, but apparently he 
has not, and therefore he proposes to remain in 
the Liberal Party until he 1s actually thrown out. 
That is the blunt truth of the present situation, 
and it is surely one of the most tragic falls in 
history that a man who only a few years ago was 
acclaimed as the saviour of his country and a 
second Chatham should since have been rejected 
with contumely by one party and now be in 
danger of ejection from another, and that the 
smallest. It is not for Conservatives to speculate 
what the outcome may be, but we suspect both 
that Lord Oxford was not the man to start this 
new quarrel of his own volition and that he is not 
the man to push it to its logical conclusion. 
Others are probably pushing Lord Oxford from 
behind, and it may be that those who would like 
this party feud pursued to the bitter end may not 
be resolute. After all, Mr. Lloyd George driven 
into a corner is a very dangerous customer, and 
the subject chosen is not a good one, nor is this 
the best time to tackle him. 

All this, however, is speculative. Speculative, 
again, is the further inquiry of what issue would 
be the best for the country. Mr. Lloyd George 
may stay in the Liberal Party because no other 
party will have him, but nothing is so certain 4 
that no real peace is possible so long as he s 
within the party and subject to the discipline of 
Lord Oxford, lightly as those chains may have 
been worn in the past. It is not to the interest 
of Conservatives that the Liberal Party should 
decline still further, for the immediate advantage 
of being the only possible alternative to Labour 
is outweighed by the danger that it is only tov 
true. Sooner or later the electoral pendulum must 
swing, and it is better for the country that there 
should be some ponderable party to arrest it mid- 
way rather than that it should swing to the far 
extreme. On the whole it would probably be a? 


advantage to the national interest that Mr. Lloyd 
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George should secede from the Liberals, though 


without him the Liberal Party would be little more 


than a frozen moon over against a Conservative 
sun. But there may well be curious developments 
in the Labour movement as the result of the pre- 
sent troubles, and these might open up oppor- 
tunities to Mr. Lloyd George, as a member of the 
Labour Party, which at present are not too glow- 
ing. Little as the Labour Party trusts him, he has 
much that he could teach them, and he is at any 
rate free from the obsession of Carl Marx which 


Armenians 


an address to the ‘*‘ White Wolf.’’* But at least, 
although its recent dealings with the Kurds, 
or the Phanar disclose no _ leanings 
towards Christianity, Angora sees no necessity for 
the Prophet. 

But elsewhere, too, though in less sensational ways, 


_ the solidity of Islam has been undermined. The war, 
_ with its consequent nationalist passions, has fatally 


| 


paralyses the Labour Party and may ruin it. 
He would not therefore go quite empty-handed, | 


but doubtless Labour timet Danaos et 
ferentes. 
and uncertain as they are, that the national interest 


of the Liberal crisis lies. 


THE ISLAMIC REVOLUTION 


imperial epic ‘ Modern Egypt,’ ‘‘ is Islam no | 


(¢ [SLAM reformed,”’ said Lord Cromer, in that | 
| Islamism is dead. 


longer. It has yet to be proved that Islam can 
assimilate civilization without succumbing in the pro- 


| winning. 


cess. It is, indeed, not improbable that in its passage | 


through the European crucible many of the distinctive 


features of Islam, the good alike with the bad, will be | 


volatilized and that it will eventually issue forth in a 
form scarcely capable of recognition’’ (Vol. II, 
Ch. 34). 
Since then, the process which he saw beginning has 
moved towards a catastrophic climax. 
weight of the West has fallen on the Near East, with 
consequences full both of hope and menace. 


The full | 
The | 


House of Islam is divided against itself, and across a | 


great block that lies along a line drawn south-west | 


| 


fom Kashgar to the Niger Delta, the issues of | 


civilization are in the balance. 
this country is hardly alive to what is happening. 
Recently Mustapha Kemal sanctioned the execu- 
tion of several Turks for refusing to comply 
with the ‘‘ hats’ order. This absurd incident was 
duly ridiculed, but the Press on the whole did not see 
its real significance. It is an event very much the 
same in kind as Julian’s reopening of the Temples, 
or the Reformers’ onslaughts on the ‘‘ images.’’ _It 


is war on Islam as an established faith; New Rome | 


shall be no Moslem capital, the Tarbush shall no more 
be seen in the streets thereof. Here we have, in 
symbol and in emblem, an epitome of the Islamic 
situation, and one of the choicer ironies of History. 
The fear of affronting Moslem opinion in India, the 
delicacy of the Caliphate question, have for years 

n dominant factors in our policy. They have won 
for Turkey a consideration, a forbearance in face of 
slaughter and misgovernment which necessity (it was 
argued) imposed upon us. Young Turkey has 
deposed and deported the Caliph, dissolved the 
monasteries, disestablished Islam! She has abdicated 


Political opinion in | 


That was published eighteen years ago. | 


dona | 
It is in these speculations, hazardous , 


smashed the pan-Islamic movement. Arabs and 
Turks were fighting one another; whatever they 
fought for, it was not a holy war. The result of 
those years has left Syria, Irak, Palestine and Egypt 
under the control of Western powers and the Holy 
Places at first under British protection and now in 
the hands of the fanatical Wahabis. Nationalism, 
as once before in Europe, has come into conflict with 
‘** Catholicism,’’ and nationalism certainly looks like 
In Egypt Copts and Moslems worked 
together, Cross and Crescent on the same banner, 
during the anti-British risings. In Palestine, Moslem 
and Christian were united in opposition to Lord 
Balfour’s Zionism. There are similar situations in 
India. The old religious exclusiveness is breaking ; 
the law of Apostasy is invoked no longer, and over 
the more exposed Moslem areas there is a new widen- 
ing of mental horizons. It looks as though Pan- 
It remains to be seen whether 
Islam itself can inspire and direct the new national 
cultures. 

Or rather, to go back to Lord Cromer’s dictum, 
it remains to be seen whether Islam can survive the 
terrific impact of the West upon it. The war brought 
numbers of Moslem troops and bearers into close 
association with Western life and thought; and the 
post-war desert railways and motor routes have 
opened a new world to Western travellers, and opened 
the Western world, in turn, to it. From Baghdad to 
Damascus, from the Hejaz to Ammam, from either to 
Cairo, Brindisi, Paris, London, has ceased to be a 
very adventurous business. It is calculated that more 
Moslems come to Europe now each year than make 
the Pilgrimage. The Moslem world is learning to 
read and write. The chain of French Schools across 


| North Africa, British Schools in Egypt and Central 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Africa, in Palestine, Persia, Northern India, the 
American University in Cairo—all these are under- 
mining the old faith. Education and the Koran can- 
not coexist. It is said that eighteen sets of the 
‘ Britannica ’ have been sold by Arab booksellers in 
Baghdad. The son of the Sheik brought up in the Al 
Azhar graduates in Physics at the University. The 
student-class demand emancipation for the women who 
are to be their companions. Moslem women are 
leading Feminist movements. The harem and the 
veil are going out of use; monogamy is becoming 
normal. This vast central wedge of territory, for 
centuries impervious and impregnable, is being pene- 
trated by Western thought and the old faith is inevit- 
ably decaying. It is true that the Modernist Move- 
ment in Islam, centred in Aligahr and Woking, is 


| seeming to come to terms with Western knowledge. 


her Moslem suzerainty and under the brilliant leader- | 


ship of Kemal set herself to deliberate Westerniza- 


tion. Angora, indeed, appears to take the view that | 


the Turks took a fatally wrong turning when they 
embraced Islam in Turkestan before they descended 
upon Europe. The Koran has been the cause of their 
backwardness, the blight on their progress and 
administration. - Islam has been the “ dope of the 
People ’’ and the New Turkey must be liberated. It 
's even said—but I do not know with what truth—that 
attempts are being made to win men back to the old 
ancestral Turkish paganism, and Enver is said to 

ve supplied the troops with a prayer that contains 


* 


R Quoted, with some reserve, in ‘ The Moslem World in 
evolution.’ By W. Cash. Edinburgh House Press. 


_ beginning to lose the allegiance of the Faithful. 


It is true that the old orthodox are stimulated to im- 
passioned attempts to recover their weakened hold. 
But the end of the process seems inevitable. These 
tendencies, which are vividly described in ‘ The 
Moslem World To-day,’+ as well as by Mr. Cash in the 
book referred to, are the birth pangs of an Islamic 
revolution. One of the great religions of the world 
with over two hundred and thirty million believers is 
The 
vital question is: What will succeed it? Will it be 
merely Western rationalism, or Western culture in its 
truest sense, built on a spiritual tradition? Whence 
will the new Near East draw its faith—from Lenin- 
grad or from Jerusalem? Christian opinion must 
take that question seriously.+ 

+ Edited by J. R. Mott. Hodder and Stoughton. 

+ Cf. ‘ The Call of the Moslem World.’ National Assembly of 
Church of England. 
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WATERLOO BRIDGE 


A PARALLEL AND AN APPEAL TO THE NATION 


By D. S. 


N the year 1792 George Washington, lately 

become President, called upon a French 

engineer, Pierre Charles L’Enfant, who had 
served under him during the war, to draw up a 
plan for the capital of the United States. 
L’Enfant had no doubt been influenced in his 
youth by the vast works at Versailles and Marly 
and by the ferment of competitive plans in Paris 
which gave birth to Gabriel’s magnificent Place 
de la Concorde. In any case ‘‘ the L’Enfant 
Plan’? marked the entry into a new world of 
French foresightedness and royal largeness of 
ideas and scale in the ordering of towns, their 
buildings, monuments, thoroughfares and gar- 
dens. The plan was adopted, and ruled the plot- 
ting of the great avenues for traffic and for 
pleasure between the axial points of Capitol and 
White House with the spacious parks that lay 
about. But in the course of a century there were 
lapses of memory: certain obstructions had crept 
in: a botanic garden for one, and more serious, a 
railway and its station, had been allowed to cross 
the lines of the ‘‘ Mall,’’ the park avenue for 
pleasure. A revival of interest in the big scheme 


appears to date from the Chicago Fair of 1893 and | 
the activities there of an American architect of | 
genius, C. F. McKim. 


The French and the 
Americans find such occasions fruitful for archi- 
tectural experiment. We did also in the days of 
the Crystal Palace, but seem to have forgotten : 
our Wembley buildings were not impressive, and 
the Pavilion in Paris, last summer, better not 
thought of. But to return to the L’Enfant Plan. 
McKim was called on about 1900 to report to the 
Senate on its resumption: he died in 1909, but in 
1910 a Commission of Fine Art was appointed ; to 
it the plan was referred, and by it resumed and 
extended. Now mark what happened. The Com- 
mission had sent delegates to Europe to inspect the 
outlay of parks and spaces, and while there met 
the President of the Pennsylvania Railway, who 
was also in Europe. They laid before him the 
damage that had been done to the plan: how his 
railway and its mean station cut across and 
degraded the great avenue, and put it to him 
that a railway should approach a capital not 
accidentally and boorishly, but in the grand 
manner, with a station carefully disposed and pro- 
claiming itself one of the city’s gates. The Presi- 
dent (this is not a fairy tale) at once agreed, and 
the thing was done. As a part of the whole prob- 
lem the bridges over the Potomac were considered 
and provided for. 

That, surely, is the sensible way of dealing with 
the traffic needs and the amenities of a great city : 
to embrace all the elements, to have a noble 
general plan from the first to control and fit them 
in, so that the smaller local problem does not get 
out of hand and ruin the whole by some piece- 
meal hugger-mugger solution; to accept, as data, 
and jealously preserve, the great existing monu- 
ments, and contrive that all else shall play in with 


them and up to them with the nice articulation and 
consent of a puzzle that has come right. 

Such a problem, in this year of grace, has had 
to be faced by the two authorities responsible for 
London, a problem involving, like the other, cer. 
tain supreme national monuments, the traffic ways 
that span the river, a railway line and its station, 
Let us see how it is being met. 

The monuments concerned are two, St. Paul's 
and Waterloo Bridge, but as it happens the bridge 
combines with a third, Somerset House, in an 
exquisite concord, and these two combine with the 
first to make up a river prospect unsurpassable for 
grandeur and beauty. The City Corporation and 
County Council propose to destroy one of the 
monuments and endanger the other, by building 
two new bridges, where they are not wanted.’ 
They propose to waste our money in this ridiculous 
way, and they are called ‘‘ practical men ”’ for 
doing it. The pretext, for the County Council, 
was the failure of one of the arches of Waterloo 
Bridge, a defect that, on first-rate engineering 
authority, could be put right by underpinning, 
without extravagant cost. On this pretext, but 
really moved by some unpractical and_ half. 
acknowledged dream of tramways at this point, 
they have determined to launch six lines of traffic 
into thoroughfares that could not absorb it, if it 
were there to be absorbed; and to substitute, in the 
doing, for the lovely metre and masonry of 
Rennie’s masterpiece, a monster that must be of 
iron, with spans destructive of a perfect scale. 
Meantime, at a little distance up the river, at 
Charing Cross, is the point that does clamour for 
a spacious bridge, to convey traffie between north 
and south London. Here there is an obstruction 
that demands clearance both for utility and 
amenity, the railway bridge and station which are 
a wretched bottle-neck and an eyesore. Now that 
Victoria Station is the gate for continental traffic, 
the railway needs could surely be met by a tube 
under the river, leaving the site free for 4 
magnificent cross-river roadway, high-level, low- 
level, or both, so as to carry traffic clean over the 
Strand as well as to the Embankment. London is 
seriously under-bridged : Westminster Bridge is 
beginning to complain : some day, indeed. soon, 2 
bridge there must be at Charing Cross, and if 
there were a glimmer of foresight in our governing 
bodies, on this necessity they would concentrate 
all their energies and to this end save all save 
able funds. Instead of that, they potter over two 
costly and superfluous projects, and the majority 
of one of them applauds the prospect of a destruc: 
tion which will earn, if it be permitted, the 
execration of our children. 

When I compare the mindlessness of those pf 
ceedings with the Washington way, I am not for 


* 1 am speaking of the urgent present and near_futurt. 
Ultimately a relief bridge may be called for near Waterloo 
Bridge, and the obvious right place for that is the other end 
of the Aldwych arc: the twin bridges could be employed for 
one-way traffic. 
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getting the difference in conditions. "Washington 
was a city new-made for the uses of government 
and diplomacy, without industry and commerce. 
London is burdened with business and population, 
and is still a group of medieval towns and villages 
with lanes, for the most part, instead of streets, 
and to cut avenues through its tangle is almost 
prohibitive in cost. Paris, which more nearly 
corresponds in conditions, had its double line of 
old fortifications to play with when the boulevards 
were constructed, and its twenty-seven bridges, a 
bridge to every chief street, do not have to cross a 

t tidal river. But my point is that the greater 
the complications, the more necessary is it to have 
an all-embracing plan, instead of ruinous and 
futile tinkering. We want, besides the great 
bridge, an avenue to connect Charing Cross with 


the City on the south side, shortening the distance, | 


because it would follow the string instead of the 
bow. Much else is wanted, but the essential, on 
which all else hinges, is to determine where and 
how the great relief-bridge is to be constructed. 
To build a new Waterloo Bridge is to delay and 
to trammel and even endanger the provision of 
that first necessity. 

The Government, our last hope but one, has 
failed us. They had the whip-hand, since their 
sanction was necessary for the provision of 
money to destroy and rebuild Waterloo Bridge. 
Grievously burdened, no doubt, by other problems, 
they chose to forget that the responsibility for a 
national monument was theirs, and not the County 
Council’s. To Colonel Gretton, Sir Martin Con- 
way and Sir John Simon, not only London but the 
nation owe its thanks for putting its case lucidly 
and convincingly, a case, as I have shown, that is 
utilitarian as well as artistic; but it was wearily 
waived aside. In America the whole problem 
would have been referred to the Fine Art Commis- 
sion, a body that appears to have won considerable 
public authority with powers of initiative. The 
Commission recently formed on its model in this 
country is a tender nurseling, only allowed to 
speak when it is spoken to. What was wanted in 
the emergency was a Commission ad hoc, including 
the best architects and engineers available, with 
instructions to survey the whole field, get out a 
scheme and negotiate with the railway and other 
vested interests. Is it to be taken for granted that 
an English railway would take a less _broad- 
minded and patriotic attitude than an American ? 

I have said that our last hope but one has gone 
with the Government’s refusal to intervene. The 
societies that have taken up the defence of Water- 
loo Bridge are to meet again before this article 
appears: they do not yet despair: they have 
friends both in the County Council and in the 
Government itself, and if only the nation will make 
its voice heard in a matter that concerns alike its 
intelligence and its honour, Council and Govern- 
ment will have to listen. I, for one, refuse to 
despair. The Government and nation have 
shown in the past week how, when put upon their 
mettle, they can scheme and execute an alternative 
to the traffic of the whole country, thrown out of 
gear. Will they not shake themselves out of sleep 
and address themselves to a problem that is a trifle 
in comparison? Let us petition against the 


“insolence of elected persons "’ who are neglecting 
our interests. 


Waterloo Bridge commemorates the end of one 
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tyranny: is it to be replaced by a monument to 
another, the blind prejudices of the Labour Party, 
in the Council and the Commons? Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald knows better, but neither spoke nor 
voted. One sighs for the early days of the Coun- 
cil, when John Burns and Labour stood for pride 
in London’s history and beauty. 


AT THE ASSIZES 


By Ernest DIMNET 


aux Fleurs, which on Sundays becomes the 

Marché aux Oiseaux, from the Palais de Justice. 
There could be no stronger contrast than there is 
between the brilliant plots supervised by drab 
gardeners and the gloomy courtyards of the Palais 
crowded with babbling advocates. There you can 
hear all the varieties of affectation in speech, you 
can visit the arsenal of studied attitudes and gestures. 
The graceful displaying of full sleeves, the sudden 
unprepared taking up of a long fold in the gown, the 
quick pirouette handed down from 1775, even the 
whisking off of a little snuff—for snuff has come 
back—are all alive there and almost sincere, for advo- 
cates are like the Hebrew lady I once heard remark- 
ing: ‘‘ Je ne serais pas naturelle si je n’étais pas 
affectée.’” The Palais just at present is besieged 
with tourists doing the Sainte Chapelle and the Con- 
ciergerie, but among them you can recognize visitors 
inspirited by a stronger purpose, for no sooner has 
the vehement silhouette of Maitre Torrés been sighted 
on the steps than they rush to the Assizes Room, 
where Clerc and Bernardon are apparently awaiting 
their sentence, but where, in fact, a political case is 
being tried in an extraordinary atmosphere. 

A little more than a year ago, M. Pierre Taittinger, 
president of the Ligue des Patriotes, was holding a 
meeting in the rue Damrémont, somewhere up in 
Belleville, when a strong Communist group was dis- 
covered to be in the hall. The meeting promptly 
became overheated. A number of young Royalists 
were there, too well dressed for the quarter—the 
witnesses for the defence all say—and most of them 
in possession of a walking stick. Outside stood more 
Communists of whose dress no details are given, but 
who carried more effective arms than walking sticks, 
for when the Royalists marched out in close formation 
to protect their chief, commands of a military charac- 
ter were heard, revolvers were fired, and four Royal- 
ists were picked up dead. The scene only lasted a 
few seconds and the Communists ran away in all 
directions. Two men, however, were arrested during 
the stampede, Clerc and Bernardon. Both had 
revolvers in their pockets, and the revolvers had just 
been used. At the police station the two men admitted 
shooting at random, dans le tas; later on they re- 
voked this confession: they had picked up the 
revolvers lying on the ground and had no idea who 
had used them. They were Communists, but not 
murderers. Both had been excellent soldiers during 
the war. So Clerc and Bernardon are being tried 
at the Palais, but the real case is between what the 
Radical newspapers call Fascism and its antagonist. 
The natural antagonist of Fascism in this case seems, 
of course, to be Communism, but the reader would 
miss the whole point and would fail to realize the 
political importance of the affair if he were not made 
clearly to understand that it is not so: Communists 
are too busy to attend legal proceedings and few of 
them are to be seen at the Assizes, unless they have 
been sent for as witnesses: the opponent of so-called 
Fascism in the Clerc and Bernardon case is bourgeois 
Radicalism. 


() NE block of legal offices separates the Marché 


| 
| 
| 
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It was obvious from the day following the fusillade 
that it would be so. M. Ferdinand Buisson, the 
Nestor of the Radical Party, said, during the 
electioneering campaign two years ago, that Com- 
munism is the ‘‘ flame of the Radical Party.” This 
pretty metaphor translated into the crude language 
of politics means what has been an historic truth 
during the whole story of the Third Republic, viz. : 
that ‘‘ real Republicans should have no enemies on 
the Left.’” (Communists show their gratitude by noi 
only saying, but proving on all occasions, that they 
have no friends on the Right.) The great champions 
of the Communists’ innocence have been men like M. 
Aulard, and Le Quotidien and l’Giuvre are as warm 
in their defence of the accused as l’'Humanité itself. 
Why is that? Many people would reply with the all- 
explaining word, politics; but I do not think electoral 
purposes, consuming as they are with the Radicals, 
are enough to account for the impassioned attitude 
of so many politicans or writers: he does not know 
the Radicals who has not noticed the mystical element 
in their nature. This element is summed up in the 
one word: Revolution. The Radical who speaks of 
the Revolution sees in his mind’s eye the great events 
of 1789 or even 1793—94, but whenever he hears the 
word, no matter if it applies to a future which ought 
to bleach him with terror, he instinctively applauds. 
That is why, beside Clerc and Bernardon and their 
Socialist counsels, appears a thick throng of Radical 
witnesses. 


From a legal point of view the whole question is: 
how far are the police inspectors, who heard the two 
Communists’ admission that they had shot, to be 
trusted? But Maitre Torrés, in spite of the grandilo- 
suence and violence he owes to his Spanish Jew ances- 


‘ry, is a crafty barrister and realized that the odds | day to the effect that efforts are now being made by 


would be against him if the case were shrunken to | 


these dimensions. The background of the affair was 
not favourable either. It is a fact that during the two 
years 1924 and 1925 a number of Royalists were killed 
by Communists without a single Communist being 
hurt in return. 


APPLES 
By T. Pope 


INVITE your consideration to the subject of the 
| evox. The apple, as I venture to think, is a fruit 

which, having regard to its importance in the 
development of human history, has scarcely received 
the attention to which it is entitled. Civilization began 
with the eating of an apple. Were it not for the fact 
that Eve tasted of the fruit of the tree that was in the 
midst of the garden we should still be a race of agri- 
culturists. The many blessings which we owe to the 
Factory System would be unknown, and these lines 
assuredly would never have been written. True, it is 
nowhere explicitly stated in the Sacred Narrative that 
the fruit whose eating was attended with such 
momentous circumstances was an apple. We owe 
that discovery, I suppose, to the erudition of the Rab- 
dinical commentators. Their labour, however, would 
appear to be superfluous; for, indeed, no other con- 
clusion is possible from the facts as recorded. What 
other fruit save the apple could so excite the jealousy 
of even the Deity Himself that He could not bear to 
share it with the creatures whom He had made? 


One’s sympathy goes out to Eve. Consider her at 
the close of a langourous evening in late summer— 
the precise hour and season when temptation comes 
most readily to man. For months she had watched 
the apple ripening and reddening on the tree. How 
inviting it looked, as, pendulous from the bough, it 


swayed slowly to and fro in the slight breeze that 
blew through the plains of Paradise! ‘‘ Pleasant to 
the eyes ’’ it undoubtedly was, but the discovery that 
it was ‘* good for food ’’ had yet to be made. Well, 
we all know what happened. Eve lost Eden, and 
mankind gained the apple. There are few losses, 
divines tell us, that are not accompanied by some cor. 
responding gain, and here indeed is an exemplification 
of the truth of that statement. Eve, being a woman, 
was unable to keep the secret of the apple to herself. 
She probably communicated it to Cain, in spite of 
Adam’s warnings, and | at least like to think that the 
apple was thé principal source of Cain’s refreshment 
during those nomadic wanderings which followed that 
unhappy misunderstanding with his brother Abel. 

That the apple still retains its power to tempt is a 
matter of daily experience. Schoolboys are not, I will 
maintain, by nature a predatory race, but the most 
scrupulops of them will not hesitate (given the oppor- 
tunity) to rob an orchard. And good luck to him! 
Like Mr. Patrick R. Chalmers (whose poetry is less 
known than it deserves to be): 


I would wish exceeding joy 
To every apple-eating boy ; 


nor would I be too careful to inquire where the apple 
which was the source of so much satisfaction was 
obtained. 

There are many people (and I count myself of their 
number) to whom the very sight of an apple produces 
a feeling of exhilaration. Those apples heaped in rich 
profusion behind the windows of Australia House, 
for instance—what a welcome note of colour they 
impart to the else rather sombre Strand! The mention 
of Australia House, by the way, reminds me of an 


/ announcement I saw in one of the papers the other 


various Dominion Governments to popularize the 
products of the Empire. This is good news, for eating 
imperially will inevitably involve the consumption of 
an enormous number of apples, and if Australia will 
only send us her apples we may (should the sad neces- 
sity arise) relinquish our ‘‘ ashes ’’ with a better grace. 

The apple has been, on the whole, scandalously 
neglected by the poets, who are not (between ourselves) 
as imaginative a tribe as they would have us believe. 
Swinburne may perhaps be regarded as the laureate of 
the apple. One recalls the opening lines of ‘ Madonna 


| Mia’: 


Under green apple-boughs 

That never a storm will rouse, 

My lady hath her house 
Between two bowers ; 


and those even more beautiful lines in ‘ August’: 


That August time it was delight 

To watch the red moon wane to white 
’Twixt grey scarred stems of apple-trees ; 
A sense of heavy harmonies 

Grew on the growth of patient night, 
More sweet than shapen music is. 


In both these instances, however, the apple is invested 
with a certain symbolic value. The fact that it 1s, ™ 
the quaint language of Holy Writ, ‘* good for food ; 
is proclaimed by Mr. C. W. Dalmon in a poem that 
am sure I shall be pardoned for quoting in extenso: 


Some choose to worship in the church ; 
Some choose to worship in the chapels ; 
But we will worship by ourselves 
In orchards full of cider apples. 


Who sends their blossom in the Spring ? 
Who sets it in the Summer weather? 
Who ripens them at Autumn time? 
‘Tis Him we'll worship all together ! 


And they may mock us in the church : 
And they may jibe us in the chapels; 
But we will listen unto Him 
Who loads the trees with cider apples. 


That I take to be the most pious drinking song ever 
| written. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


By J. B. Priestley 


HESE last few weeks I seem to have passed 
T tat my waking hours in the company of 
American visitors, now swarming into Town. 
Time after time I have found myself lunching in 
New York or having tea in Chicago, so that now 
[talk glibly of ‘* next fall ’’ or the Middle-West, 
-and am rapidly becoming pleased to meet you. I 
have been able to gather a wealth of impressions 
without any Ellis Island passing judgment on my 
morals, without being compelled to address 
Women’s Clubs or to eat new coconut cake and ice 
cream for dinner, and so [| have trifled with the 
thought of celebrating my good fortune by writ- 
ing, here in London, one of those familiar books 
on America. It would not be difficult. The 
history and geography I could look up in the 
encyclopedia. Old numbers of the New York 
comic papers would supply me with the handful of 
funny stories that must be sprinkled throughout 
the volume. The necessary photographs, of 
Niagara Falls (American side), the Woolworth 
Building, that large railway station in New York 
whose name I cannot remember, and President 
Coolidge, would be easily obtained. I could 
spend at least two chapters declaring emphatically 
that the Americans are a great people, that I found 
thm kind and hospitable, most kind and 
hospitable, a great people. I might add my belief 
that the world’s future is in their hands, but I 
should not do that until I knew for certain that my 
prospective lecture fees and advance royalties in 
America had passed a necessary minimum. Such 
a book, easily written and quite worthless, might 
very well slip into one of those select lists of books- 
that-should-be-read-this-season that mean so much 
tous scribblers. There might be money in it, as 
there so often is in mere impudence. But while 
sill uncertain as to the possible gains, 1 will con- 
tent myself with proffering a few notes, mere 
glimpses of the treasure I am hoarding. 

The trouble about the Americans is that they are 
neither flesh nor fowl. Our whole attitude towards 
them is complicated by the manner of our first 
approach. It seems reasonable, at first, to do what 
many English people do, and regard them as so 
many ‘‘ cousins from across the sea.’’ These 
pleasant persons, you say, are not fantastic in garb 
and speech and gesture like Greeks or Russians; 
they speak what is, in spite of growing differences, 
our own language ; they look not unlike ourselves ; 
80 these are not aliens but kinsmen; and all is well. 
But all is far from well. If this is our approach, 
ittitation quickly follows. We begin with like- 
ness, and discover surprising differences. It is 
annoying to find that persons so like ourselves can 
be so stupid as to think and behave in such a 
Stange manner. A cousin should have sufficient 
Sense to refrain from calling a railway station a 
“depot.’’ Just as our relatives can irritate us far 
more than our neighbours, so these wilfully 
tccentric kinsmen prove to be more annoying than 
blank foreigners. Prejudice sets in, and we end 
by confounding the whole strange tribe. There- 
fore it is better to begin by regarding them, as T 
Prefer to do, as aliens, people as foreign as 
‘ithuanians or Turks, to concentrate at first on 
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happily, upon likeness after likeness to ourselves, 
If these are foreigners, we say at last, then they 
are the pleasantest the world can show; and this 
is a conclusion at once more amiable and profitable 
than the other. There is, however, still trouble 
ahead. 

But before launching my grand final insult, let 
me loose a covering flotilla of pleasant little 
impressions. Let me begin by saying that the 
more I see of the Americans, the less I can under- 
stand the all too common assumption that they are 
a very conceited and boastful race, and their own 
frequent apologies for these other, and to me 
mythical, Americans who are very conceited and 
boastful. I may have been fortunate in my 
encounters, but I cannot help suspecting that these 
persons who are supposed to tell you that they won 
the war or that everything in America is bigger 
and better, are the mythical Yankees who say “‘ 1 
guess and cal'clate,’’ creatures who live in the 
same world as the Irishmen who cry ‘Be jabers !”’ 
and the Scotsmen who begin every sentence with 
‘* Hoots awa’, mon!’ And, after all, on the 
score of conceit, Europe has little to learn. For 
imperturbable and really gross self-satisfaction, 
give me the public-school-and-university English- 
man, the gentleman who regards a lack of interest 
in cricket as a form of awful perversion, who roars 
with laughter at some harmless person who does 
not happen to be fully acquainted with all the 
etiquette of the hunting-field. For an utter 
incapacity to understand any other life or point of 
view, give me the first Frenchman you meet on the 
boulevards. For solemn, colossal, staggering 
vanity, give me the German pedagogue. Com- 
pared with these, the American seems to be 


modest, too modest, almost wistful in his 
desire to learn from other people, in his 
naive attempts to win a_ little commendation 


from Europeans. The danger with most of 
the Americans I meet (who may, of course, 
be quite different from those who stay at home) is 
that they are not American enough, are not 
sufficiently self-satisfied, are sometimes too anxious 
to turn themselves into English country-house 
snobs, insufferable boulevardiers, stupid German 
pedagogues. And for the rest, I must freely 
acknowledge my sense of American kindness and 
generosity, which seem to proceed from a down- 
right goodness of heart, and the accompanying 
enthusiasm for all manner of people and activities. 
It is impossible not to admire persons so energetic, 
healthy, sensible, such pretty women and robust 
men. Time and again, in half a hundred different 
ways, as hosts, guests, companions, they have 
made me feel ashamed of myself and my country- 
men, 

My relations with them are, however, disastrously 
complicated by a circumstance for which I make 
haste to apologize, though for the life of me I 
cannot see how the matter is to be mended. The 
fact is that Americans never seem to me to be real 
people at all. They are as unreal as Chinamen, 
but as they look and talk like real people and do 
not seem merely so many pieces of lacquer and 
porcelain, as Chinamen do, I therefore think of 
them as a kind of magnificent automata. But 
beyond that I cannot go. As individuals, they 
never achieve any kind of reality for me. I can- 
not believe, in my heart of hearts, that they have 


the differences and then to stumble, gradually and 


dreams and desires and immortal souls. That 
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they should have invented the psychological theory 
known as Behaviourism, which abolishes the con- 
sciousness and explains us in terms of behaviour, 
of reaction to stimuli, seems to me only right and 
proper, for that is indeed how I see them, as so 
much behaviour, so much flesh and nerves, all 
cleaned and dressed up and made sensible and 
polite and pleasant, and set going for a time. I 
never believe that they have any consciousnesses, 
that there is a secret and urgent life going on some- 
where in their heads. I cannot think of them 
existing as individuals to themselves. When the 
American party, at which I was the only English 
guest, broke up the other night, I really doubted 
whether the others went anywhere at all and 
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_ them so well and to have got them home again after. 


wards was a wonderful feat of good organization, B 
the end of that first week one felt that this was going 
to be the best season that has been given since the war. 
For one thing the Syndicate has at last found some 
tenors who can sing and have voices worth hearing, 
Neither the Walther nor the Tristan of Wagner’s, or 
one’s own, dreams has materialized. But we heard the 
Priesleid really sung with beauty of tone and phrasing 


| instead of being grunted out by an exhausted baritone 


imagined them merely crumpling up, vanishing | 


into space, as soon as the door was closed upon 
them. 

I can only think of them moving and acting in 
masses, just as they seem to talk as one man or 
woman, everybody saying the same thing at the 
same time; so that when I hear that So-and-so has 
sold fifty thousand copies of his new book in 
America, I have a picture in my mind of fifty 
thousand Americans going in a solid body to buy 
the book. Accounts of enormous fires or railway 
accidents, involving hundreds of lives, leave me 
entirely unmoved if they come from America, 
because the obvious unreality of the people con- 
cerned makes it impossible that they should be 
really hurt or killed. I feel that they have merely 
been packed away somewhere, now stopped just as 
they were once set in motion. This being my 
attitude, a visit there would be a colossal adventure, 
because either the people would gradually become 
real, one after another surprisingly developing 
mind and soul, or I should find myself the one 
real person among millions and millions of auto- 
mata and would probably turn solipsist in the end. 
It may be that the wholesale murders on that 
continent are simply the work of strangers who 
have taken refuge in solipsism and believe that 
they are merely indulging in an amusing shadow- 
play by turning these animated creatures into cold 
corpses. It is more than likely, too, this life being 


so droll, that all the Americans I have met these | 
last few weeks, those hurrying, smiling, loquacious | 


persons, have already arrived at the conclusion that 
I and my like are equally unreal. At this very 
moment they are probably telling themselves that. 
you and I cannot possibly have any real existence, 


and one or two of them may even be writing essays | 
' mouth. But I do see that she is much better as. 


on the subject. We shall do well to conclude with 
such a chastening thought. 


MUSIC 


THE GERMAN OPERA IN 
RETROSPECT 


T HE London Opera Syndicate showed remarkable 
courage and no less resource in getting their 
season started at the climax of the General 
Strike. They were rewarded; for people were only too 
glad to turn for relief to music and somehow the house 
was filled almost to the last seat every night. Good 
fortune aided them, too. For there is always bound 
to be an element of luck in an operatic production. 
There have so far been no mishaps or miscalculations. 
But there was far more than good luck in the first 
performance of ‘ Die Meistersinger.’ To have assem- 


bled all the persons needed for it and to have rehearsed 


who had taken upon himself to sing tenor. Rudolf 
Laubenthal, who sang Tristan and Siegfried in 
‘ Gétterdimmerung,’ has the advantage of good looks. 
and ‘‘ a leg,’’ which he is rather too fond of display. 
ing in a set pose. His voice, like his gestures, lacks 
freedom, but when he warmed to his work he sud. 
denly did things which made one realize that he has 
more in him than he can at present give out. In 
‘ Tristan ’ he, and for that matter the whole of the 
cast, and, what is more astonishing, the orchestra, 


| were just wiped out of one’s ken by the acting and 


singing of Frida Leider, whose Isolde is the greatest 
dramatic feat I have ever witnessed. When she is 
on the stage. she holds the attention to the exclusion 
of everything else, not by any stereotyped and mere. 
tricious exploitation of stage technique, but by sheer 
force of personality and the freshness she brings to 
each performance. I have seen her act the part three 
times, and each time it has been, within the broad 
limits of her general conception of it, different. [| 
should say I have seen her live the part three times, 
Each has been a tremendous and memorable experi- 
ence. That is a remarkable thing. For how often it 
happens that a performance, which at the first sight 
or hearing has struck one as being of surpassing ex~ 
cellence, is disappointing at a second view, if only be- 
cause imagination raises our expectation to too great 
a height! 

To revert to the tenors, Lauritz Melchior proved the 
best of the heroic brand. His Siegmund is the best 
I have seen. Those who saw his unrehearsed per- 
formance of the part two years ago must have been 
astonished at his development. He showed that he 
can get into his singing something of that subtlety 
which we have hitherto had only from the women of 
the cast and from a few of the baritones and basses. 
Even more noteworthy were the Loge and David of 
Hans Clemens, who is a most finished artist with a 
voice of really beautiful quality, which is unhappily not 
of the right calibre for the heroic réles. 

Among the ladies, after Frida Leider, whose Isolde 
is hors concours, being one of the great historic im- 
personations of the part, the honours must be divided 
among our former friends, Lotte Lehmann, Maria, 
Olezewska and Elisabeth Schumann—lI put them in 
alphabetical order. Personally I am deprived of all 
critical faculty directly Lotte Lehmann opens her 


the Countess in ‘ Figaro’ or the Feldmarschallin in 
‘ Der Rosenkavalier ’ than as Eva or Sieglinde. Yet 
I cannot think that Walther’s dream-song could have 
been more beautifully christened than by this Eva, who 
led a quintet that was quite perfect. Olczewska re~ 
peated her wonderful performances of Fricka, Wal- 
trante and Brangane, of which the first two are the 
most remarkable. For she made scenes, which are 
usually regarded as dull, among the most enthralling: 
things in the respective operas. Schumann, while not 
the best Susanna I have seen, is a very delightful one. 
Here again is a singer who lives her parts and gets 
the utmost meaning out of every word she sings. She 
has, moreover, a charming personality which quite 
makes up for any slight defects in her singing, such as 
the rather too staccato treatment of some things 9 
Mozart’s opera. But, again, could one have a more 
lovely piece of singing than the letter-song in 
third act? 

The basses and baritones have given us no great. 
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surprises. Emil Schipper made a burly and good- 
humoured Sachs and acted finely both in this part 
and as Wotan in ‘ Die Walkiire.’ But the very quali- 
ties that made his cobbler-poet good detracted from his 
god-head. He was at his best in the quiet dialogue 
with Briinnhilde. The finest voices have been Norman 
Allin’s and Otto Helgers’s. Allin is quite the best 
Hunding we have had here for a long time, and Hel- 
gers made Fasolt a very human sort of giant. His 
Hagen was hardly powerful enough in its suggestion 
of the sinister or in the mere matter of inches. Richard 
Mayr, again, is not built for Figaro or King Marke. 
He sang the latter part with great dignity and tender- 
ness, but in the former he was too heavy and coarsened 
the elegant music. 

I have no space to mention the many other singers 
who have added their quota to the success of the 
season. For, apart from the outstanding perform- 
ances I have mentioned, its success has been due 
much more to good team-work and an all-round level 
of excellence than to these individual performances. 
And room must be found for Bruno Walter, who 
again obtained magnificent playing from the orchestra. 
His ‘ Figaro’ was on the slow side, but not on that 
account heavy or lacking in vivacity. He knows how 
to get infinite varieties of shading between piano and 
pianissimo, and he made all the detail clear and 
delicate. The orchestra were not always quite together 
on the first night and there were places in the ‘ Ring,’ 
notably at the end of ‘ Die Walkiire,’ where the play- 
ing became flaccid. But the total result was what we 
expected of him. Robert Heger has done a good deal 
better than previous experience of him had led one to 
expect. He still jerks at the rhythms and his 
‘ Tristan ’ was strangely lacking in passion. He is, I 
think, over-careful about details and the main chance 
is thereby allowed to slip. There has been through- 
out a noticeable improvement in the stage-manage- 
ment and lighting, which showed that better results 
can be obtained from the old settings than we have 
hitherto been given. 

H 


THE THEATRE 
OVER-SEAS AND HALF-SEAS-OVER 


By Ivor BROWN 


They Knew What They Wanted. By Sidney Howard. St. Mar- 
tin’s Theatre. 


Aloma. By John B. Hymer and Le Roy Clemens. 
Theatre. 
HAT I fall far behind my fellow-critics in 
facility of quotation I am sorrowfully aware. 
This business of putting a neat finger into 
Essayist Pie and pulling out the constant plum is too 
much for one whose memory was long ago withered 
by a first-class education. Furthermore, a decent 
strain of laziness prevents me from relieving memory 
by resort to the commonplace book. Once in an arm- 
chair with masterpiece in one hand I refuse absolutely 
to keep a pencil in the other that the plums may be 
transferred as they appear into the cold storage of a 
literary ledger. There are, of course, the Quotation 
Dictionaries, but their compilers have neglected the 
orchards most favoured by my colleagues; Balzac is 
Strange to them, Croce unknown. But, if any of the 
great fruit-bearers did ever remark that to be 
cuckolded on one’s wedding night is not every man’s 
desire, I hereby appropriate the same and claim to 
establish therewith the fashionable literary gambit. 
Such a fate befalls (at the St. Martin’s Theatre) fat 
old Tony, who wanted a nice fat wife. Tony, to use 
the lingo, was a boss ‘‘ wop ”’ in the Californian vine- 


Adelphi 


yards. The institution described by him as ‘‘Probish ”’ 
had come to ruin and stayed to enrich him. Stout, 
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jovial, propertied Italian—he knew what he wanted, 
children. Accordingly he approached matrimony by 
way of letter-writing and from the lucky-bag of the 
correspondence method he drew a little waitress in a 
San Francisco “* spaghetti-joint.’’ She knew what she 
wanted, which was simply escape from the service of 
spaghetti. But Tony, though jovial, was not above 
guile and he had lured his woman on by enclosing with 
his letters the photograph of a younger, slimmer man. 
This was Joe, a ‘“‘ hobo,’”’ who had settled as 
temporary labourer on Tony’s farm. When Amy, the 
wife-to-be, arrived at Tony’s farm, Joe quickly knew 
what he wanted. The matter was simplified for him 
and complicated for Amy by an accident to Tony, who 
swigged his own wine with such assiduity before the 
wedding that he drove his car in a half-seas-over con- 
dition and ended up in a river. But Tony was no 
quitter.’’ With both his legs comprehensively shat- 
tered, he lay on a stretcher and was promptly married. 
For Amy it was a queer sort of wedding. The old boy 
had tricked her by sending Joe’s picture and there, 
after all, was Joe. Joe took what he wanted. 

Three months later a child is known to be on its 
way to California and it is not Tony’s. But Tony is 
recovering; he is well enough to stagger about on 
crutches and to fall over at the sound of bad news. 
He has to be told and he does fall over. But, anger 
passing, he begins to realize that he is like to have, 
what he wanted, a child in the house. Tony consents 
to father another man’s child, Amy is forgiven, Joe 
goes tramping again, and there is prospect of peace. 
They knew what they wanted; perhaps they got what 
they deserved; certainly they receive the acting which 
any author would rejoice to obtain for his creation. Miss 
Tallulah Bankhead has in Amy the best part which the 
English stage has so far offered her. The character 
is an exquisite study in mixed motives. Poverty and 
drudgery have hardened her. Even when she sees her 
Tony as he was not in his photograph, she knows that 
she has chosen wifehood for good or ill; there will be 
no return to that spaghetti-joint and the mockery of 
the other girls. She means to do her best, but the 
flesh is weaker than the will and Joe is, after all, the 
magnet who drew her with a likeable facade. Miss 
Bankhead fills the part with nervous actuality and her 
acting grounds upon truth from start to finish. Mr. 
Sam Livesey, an actor long denied his proper and 
sovereign position, bubbles and babbles and breaks 
legs, heart, and all as the paternally-minded ‘‘ wop.”’ 
The vision is superb and Mr. Basil Dean never showed 
more sense than when he selected Mr. Livesey. It 
must be added that any intelligent London manager 
should have known long ago that Mr. Livesey can 
tackle anything. An American, Mr. Glenn Anders, 
plays Joe with a hoarse monotone and a subtle in- 
tensity that are devastatingly plausible. Mr. Wilfred 
Shine, as the old-world priest, and Mr. James Dyren- 
forth, as the new-world doctor, do more than fill their 
corners of the play: they adorn them. 

In the case of ‘ Aloma,’ I need not invent my quota- 
tion; the insufficiently esteemed Lord Tennyson has 
done it pat, a fact which is fortunately recorded in the 
manual of these tags. Here is a play of the South 
Seas; turn we then to the heading ‘ South’ and we 
find the poet remarking (Princess, c. 4, 1. 78) : 

Oh, tell her, Swallow, thou that knowest each, 

That bright and fierce and fickle is the South 

And dark and true and tender is the North. 
The swallow, in this case, will have to do no more with 
the message than repeat it totally otherwise. For, 
if we accept the lady Aloma as a typical representative 
of the South, then ‘‘ dark and true and tender ”’ 
exactly reports her essence. Not that she is as dark as 
the Ethiopian; café au lait (with lots of lait) would 
best describe her. But oh how tender, oh how true 
can be this Polynesian maid of royal blood, who plays 
innocent housekeeper to drunken Bob Holden, the 
English beach-comber on the South Sea isle, The isle, 
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like Prospero’s, is full of noises. Here, once again, is 
ukulele-land. Native orchestras are constantly on and 
off the scene and impresarios sitting in the stalls must 
long to book them for a suburban palais-de-danse. The 
isle is as full of whisky as it is of noises. One English- 
man, going for an afternoon’s walk, takes three bottles 
under his arm. Scotch ’’ must be the first word 
lisped by the infant lips of Polynesia. The British 
Commissioner, coming out of court, gulps a curiously 
coloured fluid under the impression that he is drink- 
ing Scotch. Bob Holden lives and nearly dies on it 
and stuns a sailor with its containing vessel. The isle 
is evidently an important sector in the Empire’s far- 
flung bottle line. 


Aloma, however, is shy of Scotch. She is not 
shy of Bob Holden, whom she rescues and turns into 
a fair young planter in clean, white ducks. She desires 
the young man, but not, it seems, without the proper 
intervention and certification of the missioner. In the 
end, however, all her tenderness and truth are 
reserved for her own people, since the white woman 
who had, quite through an accident, ruined Bob’s life 
arrives on this very isle with a husband whose only 
thought is Scotch and then more Scotch. From being 
half-seas-over the poor fellow proceeds to go under 
water all together, thanks to the efforts of a native 
assassin who specializes in the drowning of unneces- 
sary interlopers. The assassin, who, when he stops 
paddling his fatal canoe and feeding the sharks on 
bad whites, is as noble a savage as ever sentimentalist 
dreamed of, takes over Aloma while Bob Holden goes 
home, all good and pure, with the widow of the 
deceased consumer of Scotch. 

To judge by the first-night reception this play will 
be vastly successful. Its nonsense is lavishly and 
cleverly produced and, for those who like ‘“‘ petty 
wonderments ”’ there is one of the best stage-storms I 
have ever seen. Aloma seemed to me an insufferable 
young woman and the pert, pretty, and popular acting 
of Miss Vivienne Osborne did not dissuade me from 
that view. Playing for the whites Mr. Cronin Wilson 
and Mr. Francis Lister did most of the scoring, while 
for the coloured side Mr, Clay Clement was a tower of 
strength and unbeaten at the close. 


ART 
BACK TO THE LAND 


By ANTHONY BERTRAM 


Crome, and also the land of Hogarth. Foreign 
abstractions, transplanted to our soil, may show 
a poor growth for a year or so, but as sure as the 
returning spring some native, unpretentious plant will 
be re-born out of the dead leaves that fall from them 
and flourish exceedingly. The story has been repeated 
in the history of English art in the last half century. 
We assimilated Impressionism and produced Mr. 
Wilson Steer and Mr. Sickert, both blatantly English : 
we assimilated Post-Impressionism, and produced Mr. 
John Nash, Mr. Duncan Grant, Mr. F. J. Porter, alli 
blatantly English. This is a good moment at which 
to take stock of these matters. There is at the Savile 
Gallery, 10 Savile Street, a most admirable collection 
of the works of Mr. Sickert, while the Goupil Gallery 
show includes Mr. John Nash, and that at the Leicester 
Galleries Mr. Grant and Mr. Porter. I use their names 
as symbols, therefore; there are other young painters 
who, had I happened to visit an exhibition of their 
works this week, would have served almost as well. 
Yet it must not be thought that the return to earthly 
representation which these exhibitions illustrate means 
that the whole of Post-Impressionism is gone to waste 


» FTER all, this is the land of Constable and 


in this country. We have learnt lessons of inestimable 
value from the French movements; without them we 
might still have been in the slough of Victorian anec. 
dotage or Edwardian pale knightliness and enamel. 
But we have applied these lessons in our own way. | 
do not believe that there is a single picture by Mr. 
Grant at the Leicester Galleries which is fundamentally 
different in temper from the work of the great English 
landscape school of the eighteenth century, For all 
his ‘‘ modernism,” so very little evident now, he would 
be a stranger to Matisse or Braque or Severini. 
Fauvism is as natural to France as the Revolution; 
Cubism as the stately and logical constructions of her 
classic writers; Futurism is as natural to Italy as the 
effervescence of Fascismo; but we do not work that 
way in England; our ‘ revolutionaries ” play football 
with our police ; romantic realism is as natural to us as 
democratic royalism and constitutional socialism. We 
are masters of the moderate paradox, the compromise 
which somehow makes opposite ends meet. 

The common touch is the grand and _ individual 
thing in our art and all those painters to whom I have 
referred possess it to a high degree. What are Mr. 
Sickert’s pictures but a series of loving, intense expres- 
sions of the joys and sorrows of common men? Look 
at that picture called ‘ Brighton.’ Or look at 
his other paintings, where he gone into 
his favourite music-halls, and, while he notices and 
marks down the beauty which is in the curve of a 
gallery or the dim-coloured light of the smoky atmo- 
sphere, never forgets that first of all these are the 
places where the common folk are happy. On the 
other side is such a picture as ‘ Objection,’ a master- 
piece of expression. How vividly, yet how sympa- 
thetically has Mr. Sickert fixed for us there the pose 
of shrewish argument; or in ‘ Le Petit-fils du Pére 
Daniére,’ the grubby pathos of poor children; or in 
‘The Bar Parlour,’ certain Zolaesque, unpleasant 
things which it is well for us to remember; or in that 
very recent painting, ‘ Pentonville Hill,’ the bleak 
ugliness of those places where the common people 
live. This way and that Mr. Sickert has swept the 
mirror of his art, and he has shown us all the reflec- 
tions, caring not whether they be beautiful or ugly, 
happy or woeful so they be true to his own people, 
simple men and women. 

The next generation are less confessedly ‘‘ literary ” 
than Mr. Sickert; they have turned, for the most part, 
to the country itself. Their eyes are a little sore, 
perhaps, with the smoke of great cities and their minds 
a little hurt with too much consideration of them, It 
is with a profound artistic emotion that Mr. Grant, 
the greatest of our younger painters, looks upon the 
fat sweep of down near Wilmington and sees that it 
is beautiful under the rosy sky of evening. He pictures 
the land as it lies at peace; but it is bare, and we feel 
that the wind can be cruel there. That is why, having 
learnt from the French a certain power of handling 
paint, he can give it to us with a sincerity and direct- 
ness which the complacent Victorians, seeing only the 
pretty surface of things, entirely missed. This is 
evident, too, in the sunny, delicious ‘ Barn by the 
Pond,’ or the shimmering, multi-coloured ‘ Pond.’ Mr. 
Grant has loved these solid forms and welded them 
into a classic harmony, making each one of his pictures 
a microcosm of the homeliness and quiet beauty which 
are England. Mr. Porter, it is true, has a simpler 
way of saying things, which is a virtue; but then he 
does not say so much as Mr. Grant. His ‘ Snow in 
Hanover Square’ is a very dignified and faithful 
picture ; his ‘ Mill,’ a good, fat, honest piece of work; 
but he is only a little less overshadowed by Mr. Grant 
than are his co-exhibitors, Mrs. Vanessa Bell and Mr. 
Roger Fry, Mr. Keith Baynes and Mr. Bernard 
Adeney. 

Then there is Mr. John Nash at the Goupil. Mr. 
Nash seems to have got over his passion for anatom- 
izing nature; or it would be fairer to say that he has 
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absorbed it into a bigger passion; he has learnt to 
grasp nature as a whole, atmosphere and colour and 
sentiment as well as basic form. His ‘ Grange Farm ’ 
may be set beside Mr. Grant’s ‘ Barn by the Pond,’ 
and it will be observed that for all their difference 
in mode these two painters are related in the deeper 
issue of meaning. 

I should like to have written of the work of Mr. 
Mark Gertler, which is also exhibited at the Goupil, 
and of Mr. Frank Dobson at the Leicester, but neiiher 
of these artists seems to me quite to have found him- 
self yet. Mr. Gertler is still too passionately a 
brilliant craftsman to have let his feeling loose; Mr. 
Dobson—well, Mr. Dobson is the exception to my 
generalizations; he does feel form abstractly like a 
Frenchman. His is the intellectual, not the common 
touch, but that is another story. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—13 


SET BY JAMES AGATE 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best Translation 
into English sonnet-form of the following poem by 
Heredia: 


ANTOINE ET CLEOPATRE 


Tous deux ils regardaient, de la haute terrasse, 
L’Egypte s’endormir sous un ciel étouffant 
Et le Fleuve, a travers le Delta noir qu’il fend, 
Vers Bubaste ou Sais rouler son onde grasse. 

Et le Romain sentait sous la lourde cuirasse, 
Soldat captif bercant le sommeil d’un enfant, 
Ployer et defaillir sur son coeur triomphant 
Le corps voluptueux que son étreinte embrasse. 

Tournant sa téte pale entre les cheveux bruns 
Vers celui qu’enivraient d’invincibles parfums, 
Elle tendit sa bouche et ses prunelles claires ; 

Et sur elle courbé, |’ardent Imperator 
Vit dans ses larges yeux étoilés de points d’or 
Toute une mer immense ou fuyaient des galéres. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best comment, 
in not more than two hundred words, on the following 
extract from a lady’s letter to the Press: 

“‘ I passionately agree with all that Mr. E, V. Lucas 
has to say about the excessive price charged by 
chemists for sponges.”’ 


RULES 
The following rules must be observed by all competitors : 

i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week LITERARY 13a 
or LITERARY 13s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legibie, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii, Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Mon- 
day, June 12, 1926. The results will be announced in 
the issue of the SaTurpay REVIEW immediately 
following. The Editor very much regrets that neither 
he nor the setter of the Competitions can enter into 
any correspondence with competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITION 11 
Set By Ropert Lynp 


‘Mr. Lynd’s report on these competitions and the 
winning entries will be published in our next issue. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


4 The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opini th lves and the manner of their expression. 

{ Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 


{I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


CHILDREN IN THE MINING AREAS 


SIR,—The Save the Children Fund has laid down 
the principle that in no conflict, whether international 
or industrial, should children be allowed to suffer, and 
the Declaration of Geneva, issued by the S.C.F. In- 
ternational Union and endorsed by the League of 
Nations, declares that children should be succoured 
wherever they are in need irrespective of all ulterior 
considerations, In the present crisis should not this 
principle be resolutely applied in our own country? The 
miners of Great Britain contributed £25,000 through 
the Save the Children Fund to feed the starving 
children of Vienna after the war. Their own children 
are now going hungry, and not these alone but num- 
bers of others in the mining areas. All sections of the 
nation should therefore rally to their succour, and this 
not merely to save these children from immediate 
privations but also to give expression to the spirit of 
sympathy and mutual help through which alone we can 
work out the salvation of our country. We therefore 
earnestly appeal to your readers to send donations, ear- 
marked ‘‘ British Distress,’’ to the Save the Children 
Fund, 26 Gordon Street, W.C.1. 

We are, etc., 
Victoria De Bunsen (Member of S.C.F. Council). 


FREDERICK HOLIDAY ” ” ” 
HENRIETTA LESLIE in ” 
Lucien WOLF ‘ ” 


I. WEARDALE /( Vice-President of S.C.F.). 
EGLantyNnE Jess (Hon. Sec. of S.C.F.). 
Percy ALDEN (Chairman of the Council of S.C.F.) 


THE OPEN BALLOT 


SIR,—In endorsement of your remarks in your issue 
last week, about the un-democratic methods of the 
trade unions, the following facts may be of interest. 
As you say, the ‘‘ open ballot ’’ is a farce, but some- 
times not even the travesty of balloting the men’s 
opinions is undertaken by these associations. I have 
by me at the moment (I enclose you a copy of it) a 
letter handed in at 2.30 p.m. on April 21, by the Notts 
Miners’ Association to the manager of one of the col- 
lieries in their district. It is signed by the checkweigh- 
man (the men’s official) and merely gives notice that 
all the men at the colliery will be ceasing work on 
April 30. I have other notices which were issued to 
the men by their union, which they were simply told 
to fill up and return. 

Another very general method of procedure is for 
lodge meetings to be held. These are attended by only 
a few men, usually extremists and agitators, and reso- 
lutions are passed by them. The bulk of the men do 
not attend these meetings, and the more temperate 
will certainly not go there to be shouted down, but 
nevertheless the lodge delegate proceeds from the 
Lodge to the Council meeting and there votes for all 
of the men employed. Small cases of dispute are 
made the excuse for the compilation of an imposing 
list of alleged grievances about which usually the man- 
agement have heard nothing or the bulk of the men do 
not complain. At one large colliery, for instance, a 


mass meeting for the men was announced to give vent 
to a ‘‘ grievance ’’ about electric lamps, although the 
management had already raised this point from time 
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to time and found that most of the men did not want 
them. 

Such instances could be multiplied indefinitely, but 
they will suffice to show that, while employers are 
learning to display an increasing readiness to consult 
the men and act fairly by them, the unions have been 
abusing their trust and seeking to manipulate their 
members as ignorant pawns in a senseless game of 
discontent and class ‘prejudice. The unions cannot 
advance to the high destiny which every reasonable 
man believes is possible for them until they become 
truly democratic institutions instead of self-seeking 
oligarchies. Quis custodiet custodes ipsos? 

I am, etc., 
L. F. EASTERBROOK 

Northbrook, Micheldever, Hants 


The following is a copy of the letter from the Notts 
Miners’ Association : 


Notts Miners’ Association 
To the Manager of Sutton Colliery 
SIR, 

On behalf of the members of the above-named 
association working at the above colliery, this is to 
give notice to cease employment as from April 30, 
1926. In the event of a settlement of the whole of the 
matters in dispute in the National Coal Crisis, this 
notice will be withdrawn. 

Signed, 
E. RoBERTS 


PILSUDSKI, AND POLAND 


SIR,—Marshal Pilstj@ski has carried out a coup 
d’état in Warsaw and a deal of nonsense is appearing 
in our daily newspapers in consequence. For instance, 
as I write (May 21) one still reads of troops marching 
or preparing to march on Warsaw from Posen, from 
Galicia and elsewhere in order to overthrow Pilsudski 
and his rebels. I feel sure all this wonderful ‘* march- 
ing ’’ is a sheer myth. There is a Polish saying : 

Jechal z Krakowa do Warszawy na Lublin, 


which may be translated roughly as: ‘‘ It’s a long way 
to Tipperary via Inverness.’’ Moreover Pilsudski, 
having before and during the war been the central 
figure around which Polish nationalism grouped itself, 
has a great personal following in the army and in the 
country generally. 

Then we are told that-Marshal Pilsudski is a Social- 
ist, and is supported by the ‘‘ Left ’’ parties, whereas 
Mr. Witos is supported by the ‘‘Right.’’ It seems to 
me that in most European countries, outside northern 
Europe perhaps, the terms ‘‘ Left’ and ‘‘ Right ”’ 
have lost their meaning—except that they are both 
opposed to the working-class ‘‘ maximalist ’’ parties. 
The ‘‘ Right ’’ carries out a more or less ‘‘ die-hard ”’ 
policy and honestly says so; the ‘* Left ’’ gets into 
office by making a number of promises, promptly for- 
gets them and carries out the same policy at home 
and abroad, camouflages it with smooth phrases (at 
the same time depreciating the currency) and calls the 
process ‘‘ democracy’?! France is an outstanding 
example and Poland is another. 

Pilsudski in the years 1919-1921 was the inspiration 
and supporter of all the wildest dreams of Polish ex- 
pansionism. He gave enthusiastic support to the Vilna 
** coup ’’; to the march on Kiev and the attempted 
conquest of South Western Russia (Ukraina); and to 
the incorporation within the Polish State of the 
Ukrainians of Eastern Galicia—when the latter re- 
sisted, General Holler was sent to suppress the move- 
ment with an iron hand. When a few years ago the 
Catholic Ukrainian Bishops issued an appeal to the 
world against this oppression, I wrote in one of our 
Catholic journals that this appeal was quite useless as 
long as their fellow Catholic Bishops in Poland proper 
and elsewhere were silent about their wrongs. The 


Catholic clergy in Poland (especially the higher ranks) 
are among the most reactionary in Europe, which is 


saying a good deal—the political outlook of men like 
Archbishop Teodorowicz and of the Rev. Fr. Luto. 
slawski and his following (they were always on the Ex. 
treme Right of the Polish Diet) would make the blood 
of decent Conservatives like Mr. Baldwin run cold, 
They gave the fullest support to Pilsudski in all his ex. 
pansionist schemes and when Polish troops in 1gao 
occupied Kiev—a town to which the Poles have no 
more right than they have to Prague—sang ‘ Te 
Deums ’ in Polish Catholic churches! Judging by his 
recent sermon about the General Strike (so different 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury’s appeal) at West. 
minster Cathedral, Cardinal Bourne would find his 
spiritual home among them! 

It is also stated, I see, that Pilsudski with his Polish 
legions fought with the Austro-Germans during the 
Great War and that General Haller commanded the 
Polish brigades in France. This is not the whole 
truth. Most of the leading Polish generals, that have 
become well-known since Poland became independent 
in 1919, fought with the Austro-Germans during the 
war against our Allies the Russians, including General 
(now Marshal) Pilsudski, General Szeptycki, and 
General Haller. It was only after the Russian Reyvo- 
lution that the last-mentioned forsook his Austro-Ger- 
man friends, travelled to France, and became Com- 
mander in 1918 of the Polish troops on the French 
front, who had been mostly recruited in America, 

As to the future Polish policy I do not suppose it 
will be very different. Mr. Zaleski, whom I knew 
quite well when he was in England, as Acting Foreign 
Minister affords me some hope that Polish foreign 
policy will be reasonable, especially if he is confirmed 
in his post. He had a boundless sense of humour— 
how we used to laugh together at the stuff that Lord 
Northcliffe’s correspondent was sending to his journals 
from Poland in 191g—and showed little evidence of 
developing that chauvinism which has become such a 
feature of the new Poland. 

I am, etc., 
‘* TOURNEBROCHE 


P.S.—A leading morning paper this week had a 
column about Pilsudski as ‘‘ Poland’s Greatest Per- 
sonality,’’ but no mention is made of the fact that he 
fought with the Central Empires during the war. This 
reminds me that in May, 1919, the Gazette de Lausanne 
(or it may be the Journal de Genéve)—I have the paper 
somewhere—had a long laudatory article about General 
Haller without once mentioning that he likewise had 
fought with the Austro-Germans during the greater 
part of the Great War. Such is the ‘‘ tell-the-truth ” 
Press—to use one of Lord Northcliffe’s slogans ! 


A SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL 


SIR,—I am deeply impressed by Mr. Alfred Ware- 
ing’s suggestion regarding the best form of a Shake- 
spearian Memorial. It is a most sagacious and human 
proposal. To take ‘‘ Shakespeare ’’ to the people 
seems to me a better way of crowning Shakespeare’s 
memory than erecting a building that may become 
merely a shrine or an occasional theatre. 

I am, etc., 
James P. Hunt 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


PLAYS 
Apotto The Play-Actors in 
Married,’ on Sunday, May 30. 
Garrick Tueatre. ‘ Ourselves,’ on Monday, May 31. 
Grose THeatre. ‘ Engaged,’ on Tuesday, June 1. 
Strano Tueatre. ‘ Hearts and Diamonds,’ on Tuesday, June 1. 
St. Grorcr’s Hatt. Playmates in ‘A Bird in the Hand... ” 
on Sunday, May 30. 
EXHIBITIONS 
New Cuentt Gattertes. New works by Augustus John, A.R.A., 
and a First Exhibition of works by Gwen John. 
Breaux Arts Gattery. Pastels by Cumbrae Stewart. 
ARLINGTON GALLERY. 31st Annual Exhibition. 


Getting Mother 


UNT 


\.R.A., 
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A NUMBER OF THINGS 


CORRESPONDENT, who must be respected, 
Ave he is a writer of always meritorious and 

sometimes excellent verse, has taken me sharply 
to task for my comments on a certain Ulster theory 
of how English should be spoken. Mr. Wilfrid 
Thorley is annoyed with me in many ways: first of 
all, he denies that there is uniformity of speech among 
the well-born and well-educated. So do I. It is only 
very broadly that such people may be said to agree 
about the speaking of English. An unsatisfactory 
standard? No doubt. But there is no other. Some- 
thing must be allowed in particular cases for the pos- 
sibly freakish preferences of the individual; something 
must be allowed for the usages which alter, though 
not very rapidly or markedly, from generation to 
generation. There remains something to go by, not 
as much as one might wish, but there is nothing else 
that we can take for our guidance. 


* 
* * 


The late Mr. Andrew Lang may or may not have 
seen a review from this poor pen in which I gently 
chided a man of letters beyond comparison my better 
in every sort of knowledge and literary accomplish- 
ment for supposing that in the eighteenth century 
and ‘‘ thought ’’ were incorrect rhymes. 
Tennyson, I am told or have somewhere read, was 
eccentric in his speaking of the word ‘‘ pageant.’’ A 
contemporary writer who has done much to chastise 
slovenly English has produced a dictionary in which 
we are told that ‘‘ idea’’ is a word of two syllables 
only and best represented by ‘‘ ideer,” the horridest 
Cockneyism I can recollect. And so on, and so forth. 
The fact remains that there is a rough agreement 
among people who are both well-born and well- 
educated about the speaking of English. 

Mr. Thorley must really allow that there is some 
way of speaking between that in which ‘‘r’’ is not 
sounded at all when it is a terminal and that in which 
it is rolled vehemently. He is quite right in thinking 
I would not in a poem, were I competent to write any- 
thing deserving that title, rhyme ‘‘corn’’ and 
** dawn.’’ I may tell him that I almost weep when I 
remember how Matthew Arnold marred one of his 
very finest poems by rhyming ‘‘ scorn ’’ and ‘‘faun.”’ 
But it is not only in doing justice to the perceptible, 
though not emphasized ‘‘ r’’ in ‘‘ corn,’’ that I dis- 
tinguish it from ‘* dawn.’’ I differentiate the vowel 
sounds: ‘‘ O ’”’ is not for me the equivalent of ‘‘ aw.”’ 

*% 

Let the galled jade-wince ; my withers are not wrung 
by Mr. Thorley’s protest against the smothering of 
vowels. Apparently he has heard naughty people 
who pronounce ‘‘ shower ’’ as if it were ‘‘ shah.”’ I 
have not. What I have heard, and what any man may 
hear in the streets of London, and in literary clubs, is 
‘** flower ’’ turned into ‘‘ flahr.’? That is Cockney, 
though likely enough not quite exclusively Cockney. 
At the other extreme we have the pedant who insists 
that ‘‘ chap-el ’’ does not rhyme with ‘‘ apple.’’ To 
which there are several answers, but the only print- 
able one is, that it does. As for ‘‘ wh,’’ and 
the people who say ‘‘ hhh-w-hhh-ite ’’ when discussing, 
if ever they do anything so sensible, the ‘ Symphony 
in White,’ I have shot whistling teal in my 
time, quite cursorily, as who should say, ‘‘a rat, 
a rat,’’ and extraordinarily bad eating they are; and 
I confess I should like to shoot the wildfowl also. 
That all of us say ‘‘ who,’’ and not ‘‘ woo,”’ is 
no reason why we should say ‘‘ hwhich,’’ or ‘‘ quich.”’ 
Disraeli informed a foreign visitor that England was 
governed, not by logic, but by Parliament: English 
is governed by the usage of its best, not by any 
infrangible rule. 


— 


But enough of this. If Mr. Thorley were aware of 
my unimportant identity, and knew how well I appre. 
ciate some of his verse, far from challenging me to 
a duel, he would bid me to split an infinitive with 
him. There should not, indeed, be any war between 
the few people who care for our inestimable heritage, 
the English language. Yet there is. One of the 
best and most scholarly of men I have been happy 
enough to know flatters me, when he is quite him. 
self, because I dislike ‘‘ simplified spelling,’’ and 
because I once asked him what he proposed to do 
with such a word as “ lieutenant,’’ which would not 
obscure its meaning. Another good man, now in 
whatever suburb of heaven is reserved for gentlemen 
who do not wish to meet Cleveland, Dr. Johnson and 
the late Mr. Crosland, forsook me because I doubted 
whether the best English is talked in Inverness, 
English, my English, what have I done for you? 
English, my English, what would I not do? Well, 
when the provincials and the peasants storm the 
central citadel, my humble body will be found among 
those who held the last ditch, or ‘‘ which.’’ 


* 
* * 


Whether it was the cut in railway services or some- 
thing else that impelled them, I saw during the holi- 
day in London quite a number of men who had con- 
tented themselves with donning holiday attire. There 
were improbable little old fat men in plus fours, there 
were youths in flannels, who, it was evident, were going 
nowhere in particular. They wished to create the 
illusion that they were on their way to golf or tennis 
at some very distant and expensive place. Actually 
they walked the streets or sauntered in the parks. 
Probably they were happier than they would have 
been at the resorts where one feels that ‘‘ life would 
be tolerable if it were not for its amusements.” 
Happy themselves in this innocent deception, they 
helped to make others happy. For myself, I was 
greatly cheered to see in Kensington Gardens a whole 
family, worn with travel, bronzed with sun by the 
sea, that, to my knowledge, for | watched them from 
the hour of their arrival to the moment when they 
disengaged my dog from theirs, had but walked from 
the recesses of Bayswater to the Round Pond. | 
have no doubt my dog told theirs that the bones in 
the Isle of Wight were particularly gnawable, and that 
their dog told mine there was no sport like rat- 
catching in Cornwall. They knew that I knew, and 
1 knew that they knew. We were happy pretenders, 
all of us. But my dog went too far when he dis- 
covered a decidedly sunburnt-bone in the Broad Walk, 
and challenged their dog to show what he had brought 
back from Tintagel. 


* 
* * 


Everyone seems interested in cricket this summer, 
and among all the speculations regarding the com- 
position of the first test team, I, like many others, 
have made a sporting shot at the probables. Here is 
my selection for what it is worth, and I pray that I 
shall not be held up to derision for having been so 
hopelessly out, when the team has been actually 


chosen. The list, I think, contains seven certainties: 
1. Hobbs. 7. Stevens. 
2. Sutcliffe. 8. Smith. 
3. Hendren. g. Kilner. 
4. Carr. 10. Tate. 
5. Woolley. 11. Macaulay. 
6. Chapman. 


Parker is my twelfth man. I think Chapman has 
definitely played his way into the team during the week 
and Hendren likewise. And now I stand ready to be 
corrected. 

TALLYMAN 
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NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Notice under this heading does not preclude or 
prejudice subsequent review. 


N consequence of the strike there is still some dis- 
I organization in the publishing world, and the books 

we have received are hardly typical. Nevertheless, 
they include several with a measure of topical interest 
and one or two with serious literary claims. 

In fiction we have ‘ Here and Beyond ’ (Appleton, 
7s. 6d. net), by Mrs. Wharton; three stories, 
apparently, of a more or less mundane character, and 
three that may conveniently be described as psychic. 
New England, Morocco, France, and Monte Carlo 
provide the settings. 

Reminiscences are represented by ‘ The Enchanted 
Past ’ (Chapman and Hall, 18s. net), by the late Mrs. 
Godfrey Pearse, who was a daughter of Mario, the 
famous tenor, and Grisi, the famous soprano, and who, 
besides having much to tell us of her parents, has 
memories of a great many of the celebrated figures of 
the ’seventies and 'eighties. 

‘The Modern Novel’ (Cape, 7s. 6d. net), by Miss 
Elizabeth A. Drew, does over again, from a different 
point of view, what was done by Mr. Gerald Gould. 
There are chapters on ‘ The Plain Reader,’ ‘ Sex 
Simplexes and Complexes,’ Mr. Galsworthy, Mr. 
Wells, Mr. Bennett, Joseph Conrad. There is some 
severity in dealing with the Compton Mackenzies, 
Stephen McKennas, W. L. Georges. 

‘Dutch Painting of the Seventeenth Century ’ 
(Studio, 10s. 6d. net) is from the authoritative pen of 
Mr. C. H. Collins Baker, and covers the whole ground, 
though rapidly. 

* William Morris ’ (Cape, 5s. net), by Mr. Holbrook 
Jackson, is not merely a new edition; so much has 
been altered and added that it is virtually a new book. 

‘Bizet ’ (Kegan Paul, 7s. 6d. net), by Mr. D. C. 
Parker, who has not failed to take account, if we may 
judge from the index, of certain pungencies of 
Nietzsche, is an addition to the ‘ Masters of Music ’ 
series. 

‘Charles Dickens: Shorthand Writer ’ (Cecil Pal- 
mer, 5s. net) is by Mr. W. J. Carlton, who has a 
rather thin subject, but who will no doubt be blessed 
by Dickensians for filling a small gap about which 
biographers of the novelist have troubled very little. 

‘Naval Prints’ (Fisher Unwin, 7s. 6d. net) is by 
Mr. E. Keble Chatterton, who has long been active 
in writing about the ships of other days, and who here 
has no difficulty in bringing together interesting 
material. 

The boldest book of the week is probably ‘ Readable 
Relativity ’ (Bell, 3s. 6d. net). Its author, Mr. 
Clement V. Durell, reassures by quoting ‘ Alice in 
Wonderland ’ in illustration of Einstein, but whether 
he has succeeded in making relativity perfectly clear 
to the plain man is a question we will not now attempt 
to answer. For all his anxiety to keep mathematics 
out of his exposition, there are some pages on which 
the eye is startled by symbols a good deal more formid- 
able than Lord Randolph Churchill’s ‘‘ damned dots.”’ 

Finally, there are two books on cricket. One, ‘A 
History of Cricket ’ (Allen and Unwin, 16s. net), is by 
Mr. H. S. Altham, who played for Oxford in 1911 and 
1912. This appears to be exhaustive in its treatment 
of every phase of the game. The other, ‘ Oxford v. 
Cambridge ’ (Allen and Unwin, 5s. net), is a somewhat 
severe list of scores, with brief notes, compiled by 
Mr. P. F. Warner and Mr. F. S. Ashley-Cooper. 
This last, however, would seem to be a book for which 
there was need, for it is not altogether easy to get 
at the whole of the facts about every one of the inter- 


niversity matches in any book on cricket in general 
known to us. 


REVIEWS 
SATIRE 
By Epwarp SHANKS 


Satirical Poems. By Siegfried Sassoon. 
mann. 3s. 6d. net. 


R. SASSOON’S new book, simply entitled 

‘ Satirical Poems,’ has been awaited by many 
persons with varying degrees of eagerness for a con- 
siderable time, and now, when it appears, it bears on 
its dust-jacket the following rather chilling pronounce- 
ment from his publishers : 

These satirical poems cover a period of nearly seven years. 
They will be followed by a book of entirely serious verse. 
Entirely serious verse! And where has that a 

better place than in satirical poems? I do not doubt 
Mr. Sassoon’s gifts as a poet, nor will I advance 
anyone to dispute his claim to be the most accom- 
plished versifier of our time. But there seems to me 
to be in these simple phrases a confusion which has 
not been without a certain effect on the poet, a con- 
fusion which, if it were possible, it would be desirable 
to clear up. 

It is rather a wonder that our age has not produced 
better satire. That form springs from a period of 
civilization in which it is easy to do everything well 
and in which nothing seems quite worth the doing, 
and so far we seem to fulfil the conditions reasonably 
enough. But much talk and several attempts have 
brought us no nearer to what we might expect. 
Raymond Asquith wrote a satire, which, so far as it 
is possible to judge from fortuitous word-of-mouth 
extracts, was extraordinarily amusing. But it was 
amusing in large part because it was a pastiche. It 
was not written in the idiom of a time which demands 
satire because of its own inherent characteristics. Mr. 
Frankau’s two poems, ‘One of Us’ and ‘ One of 
Them,’ are open to the same criticism, though there 
is more to be said against them than merely that. 
But there is a further condition and that is that, 
whatever degree of hypocrisy may be involved, the 
satirist must have in view some state of society, 
regretted or desired, as a contrast to the state of 
society which he condemns. Generally some degree 
of hypocrisy occurs. Juvenal is too shrill and Martial 
wallows too much in what he would rebuke. But 
both have a standard present in their minds, and this 
is what I miss in the edged, fluent verse of Mr. 
Sassoon. 

There was a time when Mr. Sassoon seemed to be 
the only poet properly attuned to the difficult con- 
ditions of our times. Then he was a satirist and he 
was still ‘‘ entirely serious.’ His strength lay, 
perhaps, in the fact that then he felt no necessity to 
make a dichotomy where none can properly exist. On 
one page the reader found that restrained, dynamite- 
like little poem which begins : ‘*‘ Good morning, good 
morning ! the General said,’”’ on another the poem 
describing how a reassuring letter was sent home 
about the death of a useless panicking subaltern, and 
on another that best of all Armistice poems, ‘ Every- 
one suddenly burst out singing.’ These pieces repre- 
sented Mr. Sassoon’s view of the war, in all moods, 
and though his view was not, and is not, universal, 
yet it existed in a mind that saw all around the 
subject and felt passionately about it. This new 
collection suggests a mind acalm with the sails idly 
flapping. Mr. Sassoon is, as I have said, perhaps 
the most accomplished versifier of our time, and, at 
worst, something more than that. His impressionistic 
powers are remarkable, as in this piece called ‘ Storm 
on Fifth Avenue ’: 


Heine- 


A sallow waiter brings me six huge oysters. . . 
Gloom shutters up the sunset with a plague 

Of unpropitious twilight jagged asunder 

By flashlight demonstrations. Gee, what a peach 
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Of a climate! (Pardon slang: these sultry storms 
Afflict me with neurosis: rumbling thunder 
Shakes my belief in academic forins.) 


An oyster-coloured atmospheric rumpus 

Beats up to blot the sunken daylight’s gildings. 
Against the looming cloud-bank, ivory-pale, 
Stand twenty-storied blocks of office-buildings. 
Snatched upwards on a gust, lost news-sheets sail 
Forlorn in lone arena of mid-air; 

Flapping like melancholy kites, they scare 

My gaze, a note of wildness in the scene. 


Out on the pattering side-walk, people hurry 

For shelter, while the tempest swoops to scurry 
Across to Brooklyn. Bellying figures clutch 

At wide-brimmed hats and bend to meet the weather, 
Alarmed for fresh-worn silks and flurried feather. 
Then hissing deluge splashes down to beat 

The darkly glistening flatness of the street. 

Only the cars nose on through rain-lashed twilight : 
Only the Sherman Statue, angel-guided, 

Maintains its mock-heroic martial gesture. 


A sallow waiter brings me beans and pork . . . 
Outside there’s fury in the firmament. 

Ice-cream, of course, will follow; and I’m content. 
O Babylon! O Carthage! O New York! 

Much of this is foreign, and yet for a little while 
the reader has sat through the New York thunder- 
storm with the poet. But, when one comes to the 
satirical note at the end, what does it mean save 
that Mr. Sassoon, looking at the modern world, feels 
he ought to be satirical? In Babylon and Carthage 
they had such thunderstorms or their equivalents: in 
Babylon and Carthage they ate oysters and beans and 
pork or their equivalents. But what of it? This 
poem is not quite a fair, but it is a very striking, 
example of Mr. Sassoon’s work as satirist. It is his 
practice to make an effective impressionistic picture 
in rather jaundiced colours and then to heave a sigh 
that things are no better, but this, without stronger 
passion, is not true satire, it is no more than poetic 
carping. 

Occasionally a breath of something other than satire 
makes its way through the fatigued modern elegance 
of his verse. He sits in the Sheldonian and listens to 
Bach's Mass in B minor and reflects that 

God’s periwigged: He takes a pinch of snuff. 
The music’s half-rococo . 
but, he knows, 


Meanwhile, in Oxford sunshine out of doors, 
Birds in collegiate gardens rhapsodize 
Antediluvian airs of worm-thanksgiving. 

To them the austere and buried Bach replies 
With song that from ecclesiasmus cries 
Eternal Resurrexit to the living. 

Hosanna in excelsis chants the choir 

In pious contrapuntal jubilee. 

Hosanna shrill the birds in sunset tire. 

And Benedictus sings my heart to me. 

That is Mr. Sassoon, a poet who has learnt a great 
deal from having been once a satirist. He was a 
satirist because there was a thing he hated very much 
—the War, and another thing, the way in which it 
was waged. The hatred sharpened his tongue and 
gave him to say certain poems which will not be 
forgotten. But the War passed and with it the power 
of hatred which it had engendered in Mr. Sassoon. 
Unfortunately he was left with the satirical bent, but 
not with the satirical justification. He hates nothing 
now. The nearest he comes to it is malicious amuse- 
ment, and even that is shot with a streak of pity. 
Were one to judge by this book alone, one would 
say that there was no wind left to fill his sails, but 
perhaps we ought to wait for the promised book of 
‘* entirely serious verse.’’ 


THE MEDIEVAL RENAISSANCE 
The Cambridge Medieval History. Vol. V. 
Cambridge University Press. 50s. net. 


HE new volume of this monumental work of 
scholarship deals in the main with the history of 
Western Europe in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 


and, though concerned with many other matters, jg 
rightly entitled the ‘ Contest of Empire and Papacy,’ 
for it was in these centuries that the matter in dispute 
between them was decided—was Christianity to be q 
function of government or a vital religion, or to use 
the hardly exaggerated words of Palgrave, should 
there or should there not ‘‘ be one Law and Gospel 
permitting sin to Kings, Princes, and Great people, 
and another Law and Gospel prohibiting sin to the 
mean, poor, and small?’’ The learned historians 
who have dealt so fully with the Reform of the Church, 
the history of Gregory VII, of Germany under the 
Henrys, and of Barbarossa do not explicitly refer to 
this aspect of affairs. The contest, as it is here pre. 
sented, is one of insistence by either side on ill-defined 
rights and claims pushed to their extremes, and our 
absorption in the intricate manoeuvres so skilfully and 
completely elucidated often tempts us to forget that 
the future of European civilization depended on the 
result, but behind it all was the struggle for supremacy 
between men of unclean lives and violent passions on 
the one side, and the Church on the other, a contest 
the more bitter the holier the Pope, and the more sin. 
cere his attempt to purify Church and churchmen alike, 
Concurrently with this long-drawn battle the age has 
many other aspects in which we are interested, aspects 
dealt with in a novel and masterly way. It was the 
blossom time of the medieval romance. It was the age 
of the Norman expansion, overflowing into England, 
South Italy, Sicily, and as far as Micklegarth itself. 

The story of the Norman conquest in Italy is told by 
the late M. Chalandon, who spoke with an authority 
unrivalled in our day, and has thrown much light on an 
obscure period. It was the age of the first Crusades, 
and their story has been retold with much _ particu 
larity by Messrs. Stevenson and Kingsford, with an 
especially interesting inquiry by Mr. Passant on ‘ The 
Effects of the Crusades upon Western Europe.’ He 
sweeps on one side a number of hoary superstitions; 
the Crusades were not the cause of the revival of 
learning, of the rise of the communes, of international 
trade, of the fall of feudalism, and so on, but none the 
less did they leave an imperishable mark on Europe. 
Their reaction on the Papacy is well worked out, they 
absorbed much of the dangerous energies of the nobles, 
the prominence given by them to the great ladies con- 
tributed to the formation of a new literature, and, 
though Grosseteste did not translate the ‘ Posterior 
Analytics,’ they opened the way at the end of the 
twelfth century to a revived acquaintanceship with 
Greek. Perhaps the most dazzling study in the book 
is that by the late Mr. Corbett of English History 
from 1066 to 1154, continued by Mrs. Stenton to 1189 
The section on Domesday Book would itself make the 
reputation of any historian. 

Mrs. Stenton’s study of Henry II’s reign is mainly 
concerned with his influence on the development of Eng- 
lish law. The rise of the communes is very properly 
dealt with in two distinct studies, those of the Italian 
cities by Mr. Previté-Orton, those of France and West 
Europe by Miss Lodge. Her paper is original and in- 
spiring to a high degree: if any improvement might 
be hinted at, it would be that she might have incor- 
porated with her study a background of already ascer- 
tained facts. Chapters on the monastic orders and on 
Roman and Canon Law follow; the latter is almost 
a complete history of the development and spread of 
Roman law in Europe, glancing at its influence 
English jurisprudence. Miss Deanesly has made some- 
thing like a clean sweep of the scanty references in the 
Dark Ages to ‘ Medieval Schools’; her picture % 
almost too complete, and we are inclined to think she 
sees schools (in our sense) where only a very limited 
amount of instruction was given to one or two 
dependents. 

The final chapter, on ‘ Philosophy in the Middle 
Ages,’ by Mr. Reade of Keble, covers the field from 
Johannes Eriugena to Duns Scotus, and presents @ 
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singularly complete view of the rise of Scholasticism, 


the leading personalities who moulded its course; it is 
an independent study of what has been written by the 
schoolmen and about them, enlivened by the touches 
of humour we have learned to expect. In one respect 
we are forced to disagree with Mr. Reade. He re- 
peats and amplifies what Grabmann says of Roger 
Bacon’s criticism of the early translations of Aristotle. 
Grabmann was probably ignorant of, and Mr. Reade 
forgets, the fact that Bacon had been using these trans- 
lations for over twenty years before his criticism was 
written. A few minutes spent in verifying Bacon’s 
quotations from the ‘De Anima’ or the ‘ Meta- 
physics,” or even in comparing the early versions 
printed of the latter, the Arab Latin, the antiqua trans- 
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A f i ; _ ** swallowing the provinces,’’ as Montesquieu puts it : 
the chief questions with which it was concerned, and 


provincial gentlemen flocked to Paris to hang on at 


_ Court, and even the poorer classes came up to the 


latio printed with St. Thomas, the revised Moerbeke | 


in fourteen books, and Bessarion’s further revision, 
would have satisfied him of the justice of the criticism 
of the faulty Arab-Latin version, which, to quote the 
latest editor of the ‘ Metaphysics,’ ‘‘ diverges very 
considerably from the Greek text.’’ Bacon’s remark 
in 1272, that Moerbeke had boasted he would make a 
complete version of Aristotle but that he didn’t think 


ful’’ remark that is still sometimes made in more 
polished surroundings, while it is hardly possible that 
Moerbeke’s complete translations were known at all 
outside the Dominican schools. Perhaps in another 


| ing watchfulness.’’ 


capital to seek their fortunes. Arthur Young’s account 
of the streets of Paris would seem equally applicable 
to-day: ‘* Carriages ... are driven... furi- 
ously that they are a positive danger, and make the 
streets so insecure that one can only escape by increas- 
M. Ducros quotes an animated 
description by Mercier of daily life in Paris. Judicial 
offices were bought and sold, and became hereditary 
in certain families: ‘* A sort of privileged oligarchy 
came into being, which held a monopoly of the Bench.”’ 
The nobles’ dislike of the lawyers was intense, but the 
unpopularity of the financiers was greater still, 
although on occasion their daughters were sought in 
marriage by the impoverished aristocracy. La Bruyére 
says: ‘‘ If a financier fails to bring off his coup, the 
courtiers call him a bourgeois; if he succeeds, they 
ask his daughter in marriage.’’ The farmers-general, 
who numbered about forty by the middle of the 
eighteenth century, were also extremely unpopular, 
both on account of their arrogance and display, and 


_ because the irritating gabelle was collected by their 
much of what he had seen of it, is the kind of ‘‘ spite- | 


| gossip. 


century scholars will get authentic texts of these early | 


versions, and be in a position to pass an opinion on 
Bacon’s statement; no one can do it to-day. We must 
not conclude without once more paying our tribute to 
the most valuable contribution to medieval scholarship 


of our times. 
x. 


FRANCE BEFORE THE DELUGE 


French Society in the Eighteenth Century. By 
Louis Ducros. Translated from the French 
by W. de Geijer. Bell. 16s, net. 


N the eighteenth century, as we are reminded in 
Mr. J. A. Higgs-Walker’s foreword to this ex- 
tremely interesting book, France possessed a monarchy 
but no monarch. With the death of Louis XIV the 
throne passed to his great-grandson, who was badly 
brought up, idle, capricious and vain. His chief 
characteristics were an extraordinary apathy and in- 
difference to the affairs of his country; he would sign 
totally contradictory documents; and he allowed his 
ministers to make blunders in foreign affairs, which, 
with his own secret first-hand information, he could 
easily have helped them to avoid. It is not surprising 
that the courtiers of Versailles were also idle, ex- 
travagant and licentious. Their ignorance was re- 
markable: even the names of writers of note were 
scarcely known to them. M. Ducros records that 
Dangeai, writing in his diary of La Fontaine’s death, 
merely says that ‘‘ he was known for his ‘ Fables,’ ’’ 
and De Luynes, in speaking of Montesquieu, mentions 
the ‘ Esprit des Lois ’ very casually, in the middle of 
trivial remarks about his being ‘‘ miserly.’’ An 
anecdote from Saint-Simon is worth quoting again 
here: 
One day the Marquis de Gesvres was admiring the fine 
pictures which hung in the King’s apartments, evidently con- 
sidering himself a connoisseur. Among these were several of 
the Crucifixion by various great artists, but he believed them 
to be by the same hand. Everyone laughed at him, and told 
him the different painters, and how they could be distin- 
guished. ‘* Nonsense!’’ cried the Marquis, ‘ the man who 
Painted all these was called Inri. Can't you see his name 
on every picture 
One can understand Montesquieu’s remark that no one 
could compete with the ignorance of those who 
frequented the Court of France. 

There was a great gulf between Paris and Versailles, 


and an even wider distinction between Paris and the | 


Provinces. Paris in the eighteenth century was 


agents. Doctors had become men of the world, often 
forgetting to write out a prescription before leaving 
their patient, so occupied were they with trivial 
Smallpox and influenza were the most 
prevalent diseases, and blood-letting was still almost 
the only remedy for every illness. The higher clergy 
were nearly all recruited from the ranks of the 
aristocracy; bishops were builders, hunters and 
philosophers, but seldom Fathers in God to their 
people. Notable exceptions were Monseigneur de 
Belsunce, Bishop of Marseilles, who displayed exem- 
plary devotion during the plague of 1720, and Bishop 
Massillon of Clermont, whom his diocese affectionately 
called the ‘‘ Father of the Poor.’’ 

The last section of ©M. Ducros’s book deals with 
public opinion in the eighteenth century. ‘* Le Ro? 
On,’’ as Necker called public opinion, may be said 
first to have ‘‘ assumed a definite shape in the 
eighteenth century, thanks to the licence which pre- 
vailed in men’s minds and morals.’’ Its influence 
rapidly grew and spread. It dictated the choice of 
ministers and generals, and approved or disapproved 
of the making of war and peace. It was displayed in 
the streets, the theatres and the markets; in literary 
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salons, taverns, and the cafés which were beginning 
to supersede the inns. The book is full of apt and 
illuminating quotations from contemporary writers, 
and there are numerous illustrations reproduced from 
engravings. 


AN IRISHMAN IN THE BALKANS 


The Life of J. D. Bourchier. By Lady Grogan. 
Hurst and Blackett. 18s, net. 


OR thirty years (1888-1918) James David Bourchier 

acted as correspondent of The Times in the 
Balkans. In those years he came to know the Balkan 
Peninsula—its peoples, politics, customs and history 
—as no other man, except perhaps the late Sir Henry 
Bulwer (Lord Dalling), has known it. Through the 
knowledge thus gained, as also by reason of his per- 
sonality, Bourchier was the intimate friend of many 
Balkan statesmen and was from time to time enabled 
to intervene with effect in Balkan politics. 

Born into an old Anglo-Norman family, settled in 
the South of Ireland since the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, James Bourchier revealed his ancestry in his 
pride, sensitiveness and in a slight strain of vanity. 
From his mother—-the descendant of Huguenot 
refugees—he inherited a love of music and, probably, 
his easy mastery over languages both dead and living. 
As might be expected of one born and bred in a hunt- 
ing country, Bourchier early acquired a knowledge of 
horses that was to stand him in good stead in after 
years in the Balkans. After a distinguished career at 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he held a Classical 
Scholarship, Bourchier completed his University educa- 
tion at King’s College, Cambridge. The next few 
years were spent as an assistant master at Eton, a 
vocation for which he was both temperamentally and 
physically unsuited. Deafness had early made its ap- 
pearance and this, coupled with an inability to keep 
order and a notorious unpunctuality, rendered it im- 
perative for him to seek a new career. A chance visit 
to The Times correspondent in Vienna led to his un- 
dertaking work for that newspaper in Rumania; the 
connexion thus begun was maintained almost without 
a break until the close of Bourchier’s life. As a corre- 
spondent Bourchier speedily revealed the possession 
of gifts of no mean order. His classical training 
stood him in good stead, especially in Greece, where he 
spent part of the winter and spring of each year, while 
his intuitive understanding of men and things speedily 
won for him an acknowledged position among the 
small number of specialists on Balkan problems 
generally. As a writer Rourchier possessed the happy 
gift of being able to make the driest subject interest- 
ing and intelligible to his readers; and at times he 
could rise to real heights as a descriptive writer. 

Bourchier’s great work and real mastery, however, 
lay in the sphere of politics. No other man had so 
vast and intimate a knowledge of the policies and 
intrigues of the Balkan States. The crowning achieve- 
ment of his life work was the part he played in the 
creation of the Balkan Alliance in 1g1t. 

Unfortunately, Bourchier’s life ended in depressing 
circumstances, Failing to secure Bulgaria’s alliance 
with the Entente Powers in the Great War, he 
nevertheless entertained no rancour against his old 
friends. Immediately the war was over he sought by 
all the means within his power to mitigate the terms 
imposed upon Bulgaria by the victors. In_ this 
endeavour he encountered great opposition, and was 
reproached for his loyalty to his friends of happier 
days by those who should have been the first to 
admire such loyalty. At the last fate was kind to 


him, for he died while on a visit to Sofia (the first he 
had paid since the war) and now lies buried ‘‘ away 
in the recesses of a mountain valley, overshadowed 
by the crags of the towering Rhodope, hard by the 
ancient fortress-monastery of Rilo.’’ 


May 1926 
NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HartTLey 
Old \Vine. By Phyllis Bottome. Collins. 7s. 6d, 
net. 
Samuel Drummond. 
7s. 6d. net. 


The Schooner California. By Henry Burgess 
Drake. The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. net. 


LD wine is not to be drunk lightly; nor is this 

novel of Miss Phyllis Bottome’s one to while away 
an idle hour. It has plenty of body and is to be 
relished best in small sips. Vienna after the abdica- 
tion of the Emperor Karl: the great families impov- 
erished, famine threatening, the American and English 
Relief Committees just starting operations. The 
aristocratic house of Wolkenheimb has to adapt itself 
somehow to the changed conditions. The head of the 
family, Otto, taking the line of least resistance, 
becomes a swindler. Eugene, a man of more sensi- 
tive temperament, after one lapse feels that life has 
nothing more to offer him and commits suicide. The 
Princess Eugénie, a charming figure compacted of 
moonlight and dreams, flits through the story shedding 
illusions and ideals until at last she becomes almost 
insubstantial, a point of pain rather than a_ person. 
Moving among these great personages of the old world 
are people who, but for the national calamity, 
would never have found a place there: Jewish finan- 
ciers, male and female; a dry-as-dust Englishwoman, 
Dr. Simmons; and a young American girl, the corre- 
spondent of a New York journal. It is the false 
rumour of her wealth that gives the story its principal 
theme; for the head of the house of Wolkenheimb 
is prepared, for the sake of restoring his fortunes, to 
discard the Jewish mistress who has helped him in 
many a successful but discreditable coup, and marry 
Carol Hunter. His cousin, the Princess Eugénie, 
thinks that the discovery of his mistake will give Otto 
the opportunity to make a beau geste and recover his 
sense of decency. He finds out in time and makes 
a gesture; but it is a gesture of repudiation. |The 
seene in which Carol Hunter gives him back his 
freedom is one of the best in the book. It wasn’t hard 
for her; she hadn't really wanted to marry him, Like 
so many of James’s earlier heroines, whom in_ the 
frankness and fluidity of her character she greatly re- 
sembles, half the time she did not know her own mind. 
She sends Otto away with a flea in his ear, and turns 
with relief to the idealist, Franz Salvator, 

The best way, however, of giving an impression of 
Miss Bottome’s remarkable book is not by trying to 
elucidate its plot. The movement of the story is overlaid 
and often concealed by intrigues, financial and amatory. 
Vienna was a melting pot; and the last thing one 
expects of a melting pot is symmetrical arrangement. 
Something bubbles up, floats and then subsides. Miss 
Bottome gives to these chaotic writhings whatever dis- 
cipline she can. The characters are at sixes and 
sevens, unable to do what they want, frustrated; 
there is little for their desires to work upon, much for 
their necessities to clutch at. Their margin of free- 
will is whittled away to a streak; there appears to 
be only hunger and dishonesty to choose from. They 
are slaves to their conditions and _ their con- 
ditions continually change, hence the difficulty 
of focussing them. What does remain to them 
is pride in their tradition, and a _ bored clever- 
ness which makes itself apparent in everything 
they say. The level of dialogue is remarkably 
high; even the most stupid can turn a phrase with 
the cleverest. One may weary of their haughty 
intonations, their bon-mots, their magnificent senti- 
ments, but not for long. There are few novelists 
who can reproduce the art of conversation, and Miss 
Bottome is one of them. Miss Hunter’s character- 


By Thomas Boyd. Cape, 
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| 
jstic Americanisms seem to make a jagged rent across 


the decorous and splendid fabric of Viennese self- 
expression. The fact that the dialogue is so 
mannered constitutes in a great measure the difficulty 
of the book; for it is hard to tell the true nature of 
people who can dress up their thoughts in such 
elegant language. ‘Old Wine’ is a substantial, 
considerable piece of work, though its pattern is per- 
haps too close, its interactions too intricate for the 
whole to be as effective as the parts. The general 
effect is a little muddled, But the writing of the book 
js distinguished throughout by a solid brilliance which 
sets Miss Bottome high among contemporary novel- 
ists. 

In ‘Samuel Drummond’ the art of conversation 
is ignored. The circumstances of a poor American 
farmer’s life on the eve of the Civil War were not 
such as to foster the graces of polite intercourse : 

It did not seem long before he heard someone tramping about 
downstairs in the kitchen. He rose upon his elbow and called : 
“ Christy! Oh, Christy !’’ From below came Christy’s husky 
voice in reply: ‘‘ I’m makin’ the kitchen fire.”’ In the next 
room Martha Adelaide woke up and screamed, ‘‘ Maw, where’s 

?’? Samuel said, ‘* Hush that racket. You sound louder 
than the Bull of Bashan.”’ 

One does not demand elaborate courtesy in family 
relationships, but surely ‘‘ Maw, where’s pop?’’ is 
almost too laconic. Life need not be frilly, but in 
the long run there is something depressing in follow- 
ing the history of people entirely without manners, 
even bad ones. Martha Adelaide’s simple question 
gives the tone, if such it can be called, to Mr. Boyd’s 
book. ‘‘ Maw, where’s pop?’’ Once he fought with 
his brother over Martha Jane; once he was carried 
away by a river in flood, at another time he heard with 
disgust that his child was a girl, not a boy. In 
middle age, in response to social pressure, he fought 
for the North against the South. He returned to find 
his land neglected and his three daughters grown up. 
Misfortune attended him and ultimately obliged him 
to leave his house. These are some of the situations 
in which pop found himself. They trace a declining 
curve and the last effect is one of pathos. Mr. Boyd 
convinces us that Samuel Drummond’s life was like 
that, every detail is convincing and unforced, the 
narrative told with simplicity and restraint. The 
book provides, one imagines, an excellent picture of 
the times; it is like a faint transcript from life. But 
the outline is not sufficiently striking to recompense 
us for the drabness of the colours. If, to Martha 
Adelaide’s inquiry as to her father’s whereabouts 
some stimulating answer had been or indeed could 
have been returned, the whole story would have 
worn a different complexion ; but we know, by the time 
we reach the passage, that pop couldn’t have been 
anywhere where it would have been a pleasure to 
follow him. He was the creature of dreary circum- 
stances and when squeezed by Destiny or struck by an 
unusual thought could only ejaculate ‘‘ Hell!’’ But 
he was an excellent fellow and his favourite expletive 
could never supply the answer to his daughter's petu- 
lant query. 

‘The Schooner California’ is a very unusual type 
of adventure story. It seeks to combine morbidity 
with incident; but in the end morbidity carries the 
day. The hero’s father, a Montreal ship-builder, is 
done to death by a ruffian called Red Pierre. His 
son, urged on by filial piety, digs a large vessel out 
of the mud and starts upon a quest. A quest for 
what, it is difficult to say. For treasure? For Red 
Pierre? To recover his father’s body? Everything 
iS vague except that the hero and his friends are 
always in a state of terror. Nature, it is clear, never 
intended them for an active life. One cannot but 
sympathize with their qualms: the places in which 
they find themselves, mud creeks, tropical forests and 
continual storms are sufficiently disagreeable. They 
are frankly unequal to every situation, just as one 
would be oneself. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Prehellenic Architecture in the Agean. By Edward Bell. Bell. 
8s. 6d. net. 

THE present volume is one of a set of four in which Mr. Bell 
has attempted to trace the origins of architecture and arrange 
the existing material of knowledge in a manner not yet under- 
taken. It is inevitable that with the rapid discovery of more 
and more remains of ancient architecture the standard histories 
should get as rapidly out of date. Mr. Bell makes no claim 
to original research; his work has been simply that of collecting 
from a great variety of scattered sources the statements and 
theories of those who are engaged in the actual work of explora- 
tion. His own knowledge is wide and intelligent, and he is 
therefore able to bring all this information into a logical form, 
which, while it is inevitably incomplete, yet conveys to us as 
good an idea as can at present be obtained of these ancien. 
buildings. In this volume he deals with the Troad, Crete 
and other islands, and certain prehellenic settlements on the 
mainland. His book is fully illustrated both with photographs 
and plans and his descriptions of such important sites as 
Knossos are detailed and lucid. 


British Birds. By Archibald Thorburn. Vol. III. 
16s. net. 

THE third volume of the new Thorburn is fully up to the 
standard of the other two. If anything it is an improvement, for 
with ducks, plovers and game-birds, the subjects of the present 
volume, the artist is in his element. The three plates of the 
ptarmigan are a particularly successful series, and there are 
many splendid likenesses among the groups of ducks and 
plovers. The general standard is extraordinarily high; the one 
thoroughly bad plate is that of the lapwing, by no means a 
difficult bird to portray. The “ display ’’ of the woodpigeon 
with the neck bowed to the ground and puffed fully out is not 
an uncommon sight in the London parks at this season; our 
experience otherwise agrees with Mr. Thorburn’s that its exis- 
tence in truly wild birds can only be presumed, owing to their 
shyness. The smew is not, as he implies, an extraordinary 
visitor to the London area; it is almost regular both in the 
south-west and north-east suburbs, and we saw a dozen to- 
gether on Walthamstow Reservoirs as recently as last January. 
By modern classification the game-birds should come last, but 
Mr. Thorburn thinks otherwise, and the remaining volume, to 
appear in the autumn, will be devoted to sandpipers, gulls. 
petrels, divers, grebes and auks. 


Longmans. 


Bench and Bar. By William Durran. Allen and Unwin. 6s. net. 


THE oft-repeated assertion that “ the law is a hass”’ is 
echoed with some emphasis by «ur. Durran in this enter- 
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taining volume. Mr. Durran is not the kind of writer to do 
things by halves, and both Bench and Bar are assailed with 
equal vigour. There is no questioning his sincerity, though we 
think at times he doth protest too much, and we are not un- 
duly impressed by some of the authorities whom he cites. On 
one point, however, we find ourselves in complete agreement 
with him. He very rightly complains of the protracted deten- 
tion of those accused persons ‘‘ up and down the country,’’ who 
have been committed just after the assize has been held and 
have to wait many weeks for trial. ‘* The period of detention 
before trial,’’ he adds, ‘* is sometimes longer than the imprison- 
ment which they would incur if convicted.’’ This is a scanda- 
lous anomaly, and fully justifies Mr. Durran’s indignation. 
Professor Frederick Soddy, whose interests, it appears, are not 
confined to chemistry, contributes an introduction. 


The Boy Through the Ages. 
Harrap. 7s. 6d. net 


IN this book Miss Dorothy Margaret Stuart—whose initials 
will be gratefully recalled by readers of Punch—has attempted 
to write the history of the human boy from the Stone Age to 
the middle of the nineteenth century. It is a vast theme, and 
the treatment is necessarily somewhat sketchy. None the less, 
the author has contrived to amass a considerable amount of 
information about such subjects as the pastimes of boys, their 
manner of diet, their studies and pursuits in all ages, while 
from the point of view of the student. the value of the book is 
enhanced by the inclusion of about two hundred illustrations. 
Miss Stuart’s occasional lyrics—ot which ‘ King George’s 
Guard’ is perhaps the best—serve to diversify the narrative 
pleasantly enough. The general effect produced on the mind 
ef the reader will probably be that there is no_ essential 
difference between the small boy of ancient Egypt and (shall 
we say?) Little Lord Fauntleroy. 


By Dorothy Margaret Stuart. 


Little Dressmakers in Love. Methuen. 6s. 


net. 


IN this book the author has presented us with a series of 
character-studies of Florentine dressmakers. The term 
“* character-study ’’ is used advisedly; for though the form 
chosen is that of the short story, the emphasis is laid less upon 
the narrative itself than upon the characterization. The writer 
has attempted to show how these girls react, each in her own 
individual way, to the pressure of circumstances. In this she 
has been supremely successful. From the timid little Pia to the 
selfish and pleasure-loving Elvira each portrait is stamped with 
the impress of reality. The reader is afforded a glimpse of a 
world which has at first the flavour of unfamiliarity, but which— 
human nature being pretty much the same in all countries and 
at all periods—is soon perceived to present certain notable points 
of contact with the world in which we live. It says much both 
for Yoi Maraini’s art and for her power of sympathy that we 
pe help liking those little Florentines—even the naughtiest 
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By Yoi Maraini. 


MOTORING 


COMING EVENTS 
By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


N Monday the five hundred miles race for one 
() and a half litre cars takes place on the track 

at Indianapolis, U.S.A. ; two British and three 
French cars are included in the total of thirty-eight 
entries. The remainder of the cars are American. 
Unlike our Brooklands races, which are chiefly for 
cups, America gives prizes of money to the victors and 
in this event the prize-money amounts to £20,000. 
Here in England a £250 cup is the most valuable 
trophy obtainable. Perhaps the small cash value of 
the prizes in the early days of motoring in Europe 
mattered little, as the firms winning were well repayed 
by the large number of orders they received for their 
cars from the public; also many a famous driver 
started in business on his own account, knowing the 
kudos his name would give to the automobile he might 
produce before it had even run on the road. One 
might take the present Lancia car as a noteworthy 
example of a successful production by a famous pilot. 
During the recent strike, the chairman of the company 
which handles the Lancia cars in Great Britain, Mr. 
T. H. Curtis, offered the whole of the organization of 
the Curtis Automobile Co., Ltd., the equipment and 
complete staff at Park Royal, to the Government, free. 
This was accepted, and their services used throughout 


that period. In addition, Mr. Curtis installed a fully 
equipped portable workshop with expert staff at the 
Ministry of Transport car park on the Horse Guards 
parade for urgent and necessary running repairs, 
which proved of great service. 


* * * 


At Brooklands on Whit Monday the new 16-50 h.p, 
Rover car made its first public appearance with a rac- 
ing body in place of the ordinary standard coach- 
work. It was credited with being able to lap the 
track at ninety-five miles an hour, and the handi- 
cappers evidently thought it was faster than that. It 
has been produced as a faster and more powerful 
engined car for those customers of the Rover firm 
who find that the 14-45 h.p. car is not fast or big 
enough for their requirements. The price of this 16- 
50 h.p. Rover is very moderate, so no doubt it will 
find many purchasers desirous of a swift touring 
carriage with any variety of coachwork they may 
fancy to suit particular requirements. 


* * * 


On June 12 and 13 the twenty-four hours’ race for 
standard touring cars takes place at Le Mans for the 
Rudge-Whitworth cups. Sunbeam and Bentley cars 
are the British champions among the twelve entries for 
the second biennial cup and the forty-seven entries 
for the third biennial cup. Italy has the O.M. as her 
representative, one of these cars being successful in 
winning a race at Brooklands on Whit Monday. The 
French Grand Prix follows on June 27 at Miramas, 
near Marseilles, at which the Anglo-French Talbot, 
which is the product of the combined Sunbeam, Talbot, 
Darracq factories, will have to uphold our prestige 
against the Delage, Bugatti and Sima-Violet cars of 
France. All these cars will also compete in the 
European Grand Prix to take place at San Sebastian 
on July 18, and if Mr. E. A. D. Eldridge is back from 
racing at Indianapolis he also will take part in this 
event with his own designed car. At all these inter- 
national races the attendance is very large, so that one 
hopes that when the foreign drivers come to Brook- 
lands on August 7 they will not be disappointed at the 
size of the crowd as compared with that in their own 
country on similar occasions. Let us hope that as it 
is a holiday month a new record of attendance will 
be registered. 


16/50 h.p. The Incomparable 
£16 Tax. British “Six” 


WAVERLEY CARS LTD. (3333 
TRENMAR GARDENS, LONDON, N.W.10 


Telephone: Willesden 4571/2 Telegrams: “Litwavs, Harles, London” 
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12/25 h.p. 4/5 Seater Tourer. 


CONSISTENCY 


O drive a Humber is, in the judgment of Owners, to dominate 

I any road condition. It is not merely that the Humber lays claim 

to exceptional comfort, greater engine power, more pronounced 

acceleration, or a wonderfully sprung chassis, but rather the combination 

of these attributes, coupled with many individual features, that enables 

the Humber to perform with consistency the multitudinous things that 
stand for perfection in Modern Car efficiency. 


MODELS FROM £260 TO £860 


Including: 
12/25 h.p. 2/3 Seater with double dickey scat - £440 
12/25 h.p. 4-door 4/5 Seater Tourer - - - £440 
12/25 h.p. {-Coupe with double dickey seat - £555 
12/25 h.p. 4-door Saloon - - - - = §555 
DUNLOP TYRES STANDARD 


Permit us to send you full particulars 


HUMBER LIMITED, COVENTRY 


LONDON: 
West End Showrooms : Humber House, 94 New Bond Street, W.1 
Export Branch Office : 32 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1 
Repairs and Service Depot : Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W.6 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


after the Whitsuntide holidays in an optimistic 

vein the volume of business remained extremely 
small. This is mainly attributable to the fact that 
although it is hoped that a settlement of the Coal 
question will be reached in the near future, no signs 
were apparent that a formula acceptable to both sides 
had yet been found. The Gilt Edged Market remains 
exceptionally firm, while good buyers were in evidence 
for certain industrials, such as Tobacco Shares and 
Dunlops. At the moment the professional element is 
apparently more inclined to buy stock than the general 
public, and although the former is generally correct in 
forecasting the future trend of markets, there are 
occasions on which it has been proved to be woefully 
incorrect; but, personally, I share its optimism, and 


‘ LTHOUGH the Stock Exchange reassembled 


believe that it is merely a question of time before the 
general public will take a hand in the Stock Markets 
which will lead to an increased volume of business 
and a higher range of quotations. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

The Foreign Exchange Market last week probably 
presented the most violent fluctuations ever experi- 
enced, the French franc, the Belgian franc, and the 
Italian lira. all moving between very wide limits. The 
sudden improvement in the French franc is attributable 
to Government support, but although temporary pallia- 
tives lead to quick results, something more permanent 
and substantial is required to stabilize the position. 
There is little doubt that one day the French franc 
will be stabilized. At the present moment, however, 
it is far too dangerous to hazard an opinion as to 
the level at which this will be possible. 


JOHN MOWLEM 


The recent report of John Mowlem & Co. justifies 
the recommendation I gave these shares when they 
were originally introduced on the Stock Exchange. The 
dividend for the year ending December 3:1 last was 
10%, which compares with 74% free of tax for the 
previous year. John Mowlem, which by the way is 
the well-known firm of contractors, appears a 
thoroughly sound concern, and its shares present, in 
my opinion, a good industrial lock-up investment. 
The issued capital consists of 320,000 £1 Ordinary 
shares and 300 44% Preference shares of £100 each. 


CALLENDER’S CABLE 


The report for the year ended December 31 last of 
the Callender Cable and Construction Company dis- 
closes a satisfactory position, inasmuch as the results 
again exceed all previous records of the company. The 
Ordinary shares are to receive a final dividend of 
0%, making with the 5% already paid 15% 
for the year. The report shows the 
directors are able to announce a further expansion 
of the company’s business during the past year. Keen 
competition was encountered and the profits on the 
individual transactions were small, but the increased 
profits shown are attributed to economies effected 
through the introduction of modern machinery. The 
report expresses the opinion that there is every proba- 


| Directors of the Chartered Company, Mr. 


bility that large quantities of underground cable wil] 
be required in the near future, not only in Great 
Britain, but also in other countries to which the com- 
pany’s activities extend. The American side of the 
company’s business is also prospering through the 
Okonite-Callender Cable Company. In addition to 
the dividend referred to above, the directors have 
decided to issue to shareholders as a bonus one new 
share free for every three shares held. At the present 
price of 81s. cum dividend and bonus, I consider these 
shares an attractive lock-up investment. 


HOLBOROUGH CEMENT 


The Holborough Cement Company was formed as 
recently as October of last year, but it certainly is 
justifying the optimism of those who favoured it on 
its issue. The Directors have issued a statement to 
the effect that the stoppage of the coal trade is not 
in any way interfering with the production at their 
works, owing to the stocks of coal carried by the 
Company. The Company’s output last week was 

2,400 tons. I certainly feel justified in expressing 
the opinion that those who applied for these shares 
and have retained them, should not sell them now, 
even though the price of the 41 shares has risen to 


25s. 


RHODESIANS 


Although the Rhodesian Market has proved dis- 
appointing during the last few months I am hopeful 
that we shall see an improvement in the reasonably 
near future. News from Rhodesia as regards both 
the Bwana M’Kubwa and the Rhodesia Broken Hill 
Companies is of a decidedly favourable nature. Both 


| these companies have had to issue large numbers of 


shares, the proceeds of which have been utilized in 
development and the erection of plant able to handle 
very considerable tonnage. This constant issue of 
new shares has in the past tended to keep the price 
down, a state of affairs which has proved disappoint- 
ing to shareholders, but I am hopeful that in the 
course of the next two or three months a decided 
improvement in price will be registered in each case. 


KASEMPA CONCESSIONS LIMITED 


In February of this year the Kasempa Concessions, 
Ltd., was incorporated with the object of acquiring 
and developing Mining Claims in Northern Rhodesia. 
The Company acquired the right to prospect for 
minerals until February 28, 1929, and the further right 
of marking out mining claims on an area of approxi- 
mately 25,000 square miles, which rights were 
obtained from the British South Africa Company. The 
issued capital of the Company consists of 150,000 £1 
shares. The Board includes Mr. Edmund Davis, 
Mr. C. D. Hely-Hutchinson, both of whom are 
Chester 
Beatty and Sir E. Oppenheimer. I understand that 
recent discoveries of a most satisfactory nature have 
been made on the Company’s concessions. In the 
present state of its existence these shares are natur- 
ally a speculative lock-up, but I am hopeful that they 
will stimulate the example of the Rhodesia Congo 
Border, a similar Company whose shares have in the 
past appreciated very materially. The present price of 
these shares is 1% and I feel justified in recommending 
them to those who favour a speculative mining invest- 
ment of this nature. 
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The Review _ 


ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize:—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the | 
SaturDaY Review in which the problem was set, presented by | 


the publisher. 
RULES 


1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; | 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and © 
be published by a firm whose name appears on the list printed | 


on the Competition Coupon. 

2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition, 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Revizw, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

Competitors 
disqualified. 

Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions. 


not complying with these Rules will 


and addressed 
be 


the | 


To avoid the same book being chosen twice, books mentioned © 


in ‘ New Books at a Glance’ 


(which, in many instances, are re- | 


viewed at length in a subsequent issue of the paper) are not | 


eligible as prizes. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 219 
First of the 16th Quarter 


Tue RELATIVELY SMALL WITH THESE WE SEE 
AND MEASURE, IF IN SCIENCE SKILLED ARE WE. 


Lady in lady—wheel within a wheel. 

Three-fifths of one for whose defects all feel. 

To vernal blossom let us bid adieu! 

Is skilled in taming what the farriers shoe. 

Halve the reproach that falls on sinful wights. 

‘* What’s at my heart?’? Why, ceremonial rites ! 
Preceded often by a wearying hunt. 

Always on top, but never at the front. 

A satisfying article of diet. 

Surprises others’ secrets on the quiet. 


i. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
8. 
9. 
0. 


1 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 217 
Twelfth of the Fifteenth Quarter. 
Two THRENODIES BEQUEATHED US BY ‘‘ MASTERS OF THE SHELL 
WHO HEARD THE STARRY MUSIC AND RECOUNT THE NUMBERS WELL.’”* 


1, Fay-freighted—oft with cocksureness combined. 
Here the live coal superfluous you will find. 
“ The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves.”’ 
That this is doubtful all the world believes. 
In savage countries culture’s pioneer.t 
Extinct and toothless reptile, useful here. 
If fishes shaved, their barber he might be. 
A cameo reversed, dear friends, that’s me! 

. None higher in our hierarchy stands. 
10. Frequents the river-mouths of distant lands. 


* Emerson, * Ode to Beauty.’ 
+ Darwin, ‘ A Naturalist’s Voyage round the World.’ 


Solution of Acrostic No. 217 


{ nexperienc E 1 Keats, ‘ Ode to a Nightingale,’ v. 50. 

N ° Vember? See Darwin, ‘ Voyage of the Beagle,’ chap 

M usk-ros xviii: ‘‘ In a voyager to forget what mis- 

E quivoca sionaries have accomplished is base in- 

issionar gratitude ; for should he chance to be at 

O udenodo the point of shipwreck on some unknown 

R azor-fis H coast, he will most devoutly pray that the 

I ntagli O lesson of the missionary may have extended 

A rchbisho P be — 

M anate E A genus of fossil cryptodont reptiles whose 
remains were discovered in argillaceous 
limestone in Southern Africa.’ 


Acrostic No. 217.—Correct : Margaret. 

Ove Licht Wronc.—Boskerris, Kirkton. 

Two Licnts Wronc.—Armadale, A. de V. Blathwayt, Chailey, 
Gay, Lady Mottram, St. Ives. 

The name of the winner of Acrostic No. 217 was announced 
last week. 
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Libraco Portable Shelving 
“Grows with your Library" 
This is the shelving which has been giving 
perfect service for many years to thousands 


of book-lovers. Have you investigated its 
claims ? 


It grows with your needs, adapts itself to 
the ray | heights of your books, and is 
added to by standardised parts at any 
future time. 


We have received a large number of 
letters from satisfied purchasers extolling 


the merits of Libraco Portable Shelving. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet, No. 81. 
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HAVING is just 
a before-breakfast 
incident if you make 
use of the Gillette 
Blade. 
The finest of blade 
steel, a perfected pro- 
cess of manufacturing 
and a vigilant inspec- 
tion system — all of 
these attest the ex- 
ceptional value in the 
Gillette Blade. 


Used in a New Improved 
Giiom, it is indeed the 

deal way to ape tfectshave 
a>. comfort- 
ably. 


SAFETY<@~ RAZOR 


4/6 PER PACKET OF 10 IN PACKETS OF $ 2/3 


(20 Shaving Edges) (10 Shaving Edges) 
Sold by all Stores, Cutlers, eeeneee. 
Hairdressers, Chemists, etc., throughout the 
Country. 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR LTD., 
184, 188 Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 
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Uniform everywhere - Reliable always 


A . Security which does not Depreciate 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 

saving which for convenience and advantage 

is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is Life 
Assurance combined with Investment. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 


Brown 


CHLORODYNE 


pena pane — The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS 


Always ask 
“Dr. COLLIS BROWNE." INFLUENZA, CATARRH, 


Acto Who a Cham ie ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
DIARRHEA, COLIC True Palliative in NEURALGIA 


end ether 8 Complaints. TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


The Royal 
Air Force 
as a Career 


An illustrated well bound booklet 
descriptive of Service Conditions 


Post Free 3s. 24d. from 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 
Adastral House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


GLOB 
STATIONERY } 


The “0 Known 


British Notepaper 


Correct : Distinguished : Economical 


Notepaper size,2/-the5-quire any difficulty send 3d. in 
box or 100 envelopes. Sam- stamps to Newton Mill, 
ple packet of six sheets of Hyde, Cheshire, when sam- 
notepaper and sixenvelopes ple packet will be sent 
in assorted colours from’ through our nearest local 
any stationer, price 3d. If agent. 


Sample Packet 3d 


HE FAUNA OF BRITISH INDIA, including CEYLON 

and BURMA. Published under the authority of the Secre- 

tary of State for India in Council. Medium 8vo, with 7 
coloured plates, 90 text illustrations, and folding map. BIRDS, 
Vol. 3 (second edition), £1 10s—LONDON: TAYLOR & 
FRANCIS, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


HE FAUNA OF BRITISH INDIA, including CEYLON 

and BURMA. Published under the authority of the Secre- 

tary of State for India in Council. Medium 8vo, with 139 
text illustrations and folding map. Coleoptera (Chrysomelide), 
#1 5s—LONDON : TAYLOR & FRANCIS, Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 & SI- | THERE 1S NO SUBSTITUTE. 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 
DARLINGTON’S 
Very emphatically tops them al!.”—Dariry Grapnic. 
AND By Sir Ed. COOK, KBE. 6th Revised. 
ENVI RONS. 30 Mapsand Plans. 80 Illustrations. 


uN tions. Maps & Plans, 7/6 | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans.7/6 
60 ORTH WALES. | AND CORNWALL 


Maps & Plans. 6/- | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 4/- 


j- PA Y & VALLEY | 2/- THE FRENCH RIVIERA 
ENVIRONS | 2/- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 


2/- LAKE OF GENEVA, RHONE VALLEY & ZERMATT 
2/ BERNE. THE BERNESE OBERLAND & LUCERNE 
2/. ST. MORITZ, PONTRESINA and the ENGADINE 


LI Ll Derliagt Leadon—Simpkin’s. Paris and New York— 
Brentano's. Railway Bookstalis and all Booksellers. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


CONTENTS—JUNE, 1926. 


—And After. By Sir John Marriott, M.P. 

The General Strike and the Conservative Leadership. By ‘‘Curio.” 
Industrial Crisis—the Only Solution. By Lancelot Lawton. 
The French President: An Appreciation. By John Bell. 

The Little Entente and its Policies. By Robert Machray. 

The Faith of Jacques Riviere. By May Bateman. 

Persia under Rheza Khan. By Major E. W. Polson Newman. 
The Truth about the Far East. By Lieut.-Col. P. T. Etherton. 
Our American Partners. By ‘‘Augur.”’ 

The London Traffic Problem. By Col. R. E. Crompton, C.B. 
Industrial Insurance. By L. Hosking. 

Children of the Morning, Chapters III, IV, V. By W. L. George. 
New Books. By J. A. T. Lloyd. 

Index 


LONDON : CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 
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The Saturday Review 


Kinemas 


Shipping 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme). 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. May 31, June 1 and 2 
BEBE DANIELS in 
“THE MANICURE GIRL" 


“IN THE NIGHT WATCH” 
From the Famous Stage Play, 
Starring NINA VANNA and ANNETTE BENSON, etc. 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday. June 3, 4 and 5 
RUDOLPH VALENTINO and NITA NALDI ie 
COBRA” 
The Screen Version of the West-End Success. 


MONTE BLUE and PATSY RUTH MILLER in 
“RED HOT TYRES” 


Van Bibber Comedy: ‘‘ A PARISIAN KNIGHT,” ete. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL 


Theatres 


COURT THEATRE, Sloane Sq., S.W. Sloane 5137 (2 lines). 
THIRD YEAR AND LONDON’S LONGEST RUN 
Eden Phillpott’s Comedy, 

THE FARMER’S WIFE 


EVERY EVENING at 8.15. 
MATINEES: Wednesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays at 2.15 


KINGSWAY THEATRE. 
Every Evening at 8.15. 
THE MARVELLOUS HISTORY 


OF ST. BERNARD 


Translated from the French of HENRY GHEON 
by BARRY V. JACKSON 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.15 


Gerrard 4032. 


Literary 


UTHORS and COMPOSERS invited to forward Novels, 
Poems, Stories, Children’s Tales, Plays, Films, Essays, 
Lyrics, Music, Songs.—Arthur Stockwell, Limited, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No reading fees. Cash prizes. Established 1898. 


YPEWRITING.—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. Gerrard 6179. Work done for Com- 
pilers, Doctors, Clergymen. 


TUITION BY POST 


In Latin, Greek, French, Mathematics, etc., for Matriculation, 
B.A., and other Examinations. Address Mr. J. CHARLESTON, 
B.A., 14 Elsham Road, Kensington, W.14. 


Hotels 


OTEL ELIZABETH, 12 Craven Hill Gardens, Lancaster 
Gate. One minute from Hyde Park. From 3} guineas; 
12s. 6d. per day ; 8s. 6d. bed and breakfast. Paddington 1734. 


ATLOCK. Smedley’s—the Leading Hydro. Est. 1853. 260 
bedrooms. Supreme for comfort, pleasure and health. Write 
for prospectus. 


P 8 and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 

MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN,© 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 

Address for all Business, P. & O. 


Passenger 14, Cockspur 
London, 8.W. 1; Freight or General Business: enhall 8t., E. 
L.I, Agents, GRAY, DAWES CO., 122, Leadenhali Street, London, 8, 


Miscellaneous 


OOKS.—First Temptation of St. Anthony, illus. by Bosschere, 

30s. ; Cope’s History of the Rifle Brigade, 1877, 21s.; Le 

Petit Journal, large folio vol., coloured illus., 1893-5, 36s. ; 
The Corset and the Crinoline, with many illus., £2 2s.; Geo. 
Moore: A Mummer’s Wife, 1886, 21s.; A Drama in Muslin, 1886, 
21s. ; The Tatler, First Edition, 4 vols., 1710, rare, £3 3s.; Mrs. 
Jameson’s Works, Sacred and Legendary Art, etc., 6 vols., full 
Morocco gilt, £4 10s., cost £15; Burton’s The Kasidah, illus. 
by John Kettlewell, 6s. 6d.; Vizetelly’s Mermaid Series, Old 
Dramatists, 18 vols., scarce, £5 5s.; Rothenstein’s 24 Portraits, 
13s. 6d.; pub. 25s. ; Alken’s Coloured Prints, ‘‘ Cockfighting,”’ 4 
for £15, 1841; Burton’s Arabian Nights, illus., 17 vols., Best 
Edition, £15; London Tradesmen’s Cards of the 18th Century, 
by Ambrose Heal, 1925, £2 2s. ; The Uncollected Work of Aubrey 
Beardsley, 1925, £2 2s.; The Masculine Cross and Ancient Sex 
Worship, 8s. ; Les Aventures du Chevalier De Faublas, best large 
type edit., 2 vols., illus., Paris, 1842, £3 3s.; The Novellino of 
Masuccio, trans. by Waters, illus., 2 vols., 1895, rare, £6 6s. ; 
Hannay Sex Symbolism in Religion, with an Appreciation by Sir 
George Birdwood, 2 vols., 25s.; J. M. Barrie’s Works, “* Kirrie- 
muir ” Edit., 10 vols., scarce, £7 7s.; Scott's novels, fine set, 
“* Dryburgh Edition,” 25 vols., £3 3s. ; R. L. Stevenson's Works, 
“ Vailima "’ Edit., 26 vols., £38. Send also for Catalogue. 
100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed 
to find it elsewhere, try me. Baker’s Great Boox Snop, 14-16 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. BOOKS WANTED: Housman, 
A Shropshire Lad, 1896; Kipling’s Jungle Books, 2 vols. Ist 
Edits. 1894-95; Letters of Marque, 1891: Plain Tales from the 
Hills, 1888; Soldiers Three, 1888, paper covers. Any others by 
Kipling, paper covers, First Edits. 


EVONSHIRE CREAM CHEESES, consisting solely of 

cream without preservatives; unique process; delicious, 

nourishing, nerve-feeding, chill-preventing. Supplied 
weekly to the Duchess of Atholl and the Ladies IIchester, 
Cunliffe, Swaythling, etc. 2s. 1od., including postage.—Mrs. S. 
Conyers, Bridestowe, Devonshire. 


EAN FOREST, Severn-Wye Valleys, Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up), seventy rooms: five acres: billiards, 
tennis, croquet, bowls, golf; garages. Board Residence, 


47s. 6d. to 65s. Prospectus: Littledean House, Littledean, Glos. 


SSEX FARMHOUSES.—A number of our farmers are pre- 
pared to receive paying guests throughout the summer. I 
should be glad to put any desirous of obtaining such accom- 
modation in communication with them.—JOHN B. GILL, Secre- 
tary, Essex County Farmers’ Union, Corn Exchange, Chelmsford. 


‘ Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 29.5.1926 


Allen & Unwin Harrap Murra 

Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann Nash 

Basil Blackwell erbert Jenkins Odhams Press 

Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Putr.am's 
bourne Hodge outledge 

Chapman & Hall Hurst & Blackett Sa n Low 

Collins Hutchinson yx & Blount 

Dent Jarrold S.P.C.K. 

Fisher Unwin Kegan Paul Stanley Paul 

Foulis Macmillan The Bodley Head 

Grant Richards Melrose Ward, Lock 

Gyidendal Mills & Booa Werner Laurie 


par- Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon —qug 
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Phone : Gerrard 3157-8. Telegrams : ‘ Forenaft-London.” ( 
YACHT SALES AND CHARTERS, LTD. |] , 
The Yachting Monthly Offices, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 
OFFER FOR SALE & CHARTER 
STEAM YACHTS Ne 
8O0Q-TON PALATIAL STEAM YACHT, entirely OQ-TON TRIPLE SCREW TURBINE-ENGINED 
1, refitted and just passed Lloyd’s special survey. 1,3 STEAM YACHT. Built to Lloyd’s highest 
Speed up to 17 knots. A beautiful ship, suitable for ex- class. Large bunker capacity. Very good accommodation. 
tended cruises. New inventory and equipment. A low Owner’s cabins in deckhouse. 12 staterooms for guests. NO 
price will be accepted, or would charter. Folio SY80. Full details on request. Folio SY47. LE. 
7OQ-TON (ABOUT) STEAM YACHT by well-known 480-TON (about) STEAM YACHT. Built 1903, by Hen- M 
builders. A magnificent seaboat and in splendid derson, to the designs of G. L. Watson, of steel, F 
condition. 4 saloons and 9 staterooms. Triple engines. Triple expansion engines. Speed 12 knots. Two deck- T 
Speed 11 knots. For sale at a moderate price. Also avail- houses, 3 saloons, 10 staterooms. Now being reconditioned, 
able for charter. Folio SY45. and one of the finest yachts of her size. Low figure for MII 
immediate sale. Seen Solent. Folio SY60. R 
-TON STEAM YACHT, built of steel in 1894 by —— - 
Day & Summers. Compound engines. Speed, 92-TON STEAM YACHT, very fast and economical. 
9 knots, on economical consumption. Deckhouse, Designed Dixon Kemp, and exceptionally well built ; T 
2 saloons, 4 staterooms. In excellent condition. Price very easy and cheap to run. Two saloons and 3 staterooms. 
47,000. Folio SY38. Given away, £1,300. Folio SY2. 
MOTOR YACHTS TH 
-TON TWIN SCREW MOTOR YACHT, by 87-TON MOTOR CRUISER. Completed 1919 by weli- a 
famous builders. Two saloons, 6 staterooms. Twin known South Coast firm. 92 ft. x 15 ft. beam. Twin ao: 
oil engines. 240 h.p. each. Speed 123 knots. Built 1923, Gardner engines, 110 h.p. each. Spacious accommodation. “El 
and one of the best yachts of her tonnage afloat. Price Electric lighting and heating. Seen Scotland. Price 
£30,000, or charter £1,250 per month. Now in com- £12,000. Folio M1,013. 
mission. Folio M1,300. st 
TON TWIN-SCREW MOTOR YACHT. A highe | §2-TON MOTOR CRUISER, copper sheathed. | Twin 
class yacht in all respects, by eminent designer and = 
builders. Three staterooms (one with 3 berths), saloon, Geen th M 208 
bathroom, deckhouse, etc. Twin Kelvin motors; 9} knots. £1,650. Seen South Coast. Folio pera 
Electric light. Two boats. Complete inventory. Lying 
Clyde. Price £2,600. Will beat to windward under sail. NEW MOTOR CRUISER, 41 ft. 6 ins. x 10 ft. 2 ins. 
Folio M1,040. Draught, 3 ft. Built of oak ard pitch-pine in 1925. 
Just completed. Saloon, 2 cabins, cockpit, which can be 
1 15-TON MOTOR YACHT, 120 ft. x 14 ft. 6 ins. Built totally enclosed, galley, etc. 30 h.p. 4-cylinder marine 
recently of teak. Twin Gardner engines. Two engine. Speed 93 knots. Electric light. Smart vessel, 
saloons, 5 staterooms. Seen Solent. Price £8,000. Folio luxuriously fitted. Lying Continent. Price £1,350. De- 
M1,275. livered London or Southampton. M27. Str 
tra 
SAIL anc 
36O0-TON (about) TWIN SCREW THREE-MASTED 175-1ON POLE-MASTED AUX. SCHOONER, 99 ft. x tio! 
SCHOONER, built of steel, 1902. 118 ft. B.P., 20 ft. 4 ins. x 10 ft. 9 ins. draught. Copper sheathed. lon 
27 ft. beam. Deckhouse, saloon, 5 staterooms. Twin Par- Composite built to Lloyd’s 20-year class. Two saloons, 4 
sons paraffin engines. A fine ocean-going vessel for sale at staterooms, bathroom. Twin 150 h.p. paraffin engines. art 
a moderate price. Seen Solent. Folio A1,298. Speed 8/9 knots. Electric light and heating. Price £7,500. int 
—- Seen Solent. Folio A1,140. leg 
102-TON AUX. SCHOONER, 90 ft. x 16 ft. 6 ins. x : 7 
6 ft. draught. Built of steel 1921. Hot bulb engine. 23-TON AUX. YAWL, 45 ft. x 11 ft. 4 ins. x 9 ft. 3 ins. hav 
Electric light. Two saloons, 4 staterooms, bath, etc. Ex- depth. Built 1897 by well-known builders, Straight bow, me 
cellent sea-boat. Seen Holland. Price £5,000. Folio A1,297. counter stern. Copper sheathed and fastened. Saloon, 2 th 
staterooms, forecastle. Petrol-paraffin Parsons engine, 1923. a 
TON KETCH, built and designed by Fife; oak, pine Very complete inventory. Seen Hamble river. Price £935. mo 
and teak ; 64 ft. 8 ins. O.A., 13 ft. 3 ins. beam, 8 ft. Folio A496. for 
9 ins. draught. Nethercote sails in splendid condition. i sho 
Standing and running gear as new; 2 dinghies; 3 cabins, 29-TON BOTTER, built 1906, of oak. Lowering mast. 
1 double and 2 single, 4 berths ; 6 ft. headroom ; 2 additional Dimensions : 43 ft. 6 ins. x 13 ft. 3 ins. x 3 ft. Marine abl 
berths on saloon settees ; 4 bunks in forecastle ; good pantry ; engine of 20 h.p. under cockpit. All sails, spars and rigging, mo 
2 w.c.’s; 2 baths under cabin floor. Everything in splendid new 1922/1923. Is in perfect order and one of the finest th 
condition. Price £1,800. Folio $1,001. sea-going boats of her type. Price £750. Seen S. Coast. a 
Folio D3. see 
-TON AUX. YAWL. Built by celebrated builders to age 
design of C. E. Nicholson, in 1902, of teak. Saloon, 4 18-TON FAST AUX. CRUISING CUTTER. Spoon 
staterooms, etc. Lead keel and ballast. Kelvin 4-cylinder bow, counter stern. Ailsa Craig engine. Lead keel 
engine. Electric light. Seen Essex. Price £5,000. and ballast. Saloon, stateroom and forecastle. Price £625. N 
Folio A1,141. Folio A215. elu 
T 
WE HAVE A LARGE SELECTION OF WELL KNOWN AND LUXURIOUS YACHTS FOR CHARTER ag 
AT ATTRACTIVE RATES. 
READERS WISHING TO PURCHASE OR CHARTER SHOULD COMMUNICATE WITH US AT THE 
ABOVE ADDRESS. 


wvinted for the Proprietors, Tur Satrurpay Revimw, Lrp., 9 King Street, ovent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish of St. 
Paul, in the county of London, by Henserr Retacn, Lro., Eyot Works, St. Peter's Square, London, W.6; Saturday, May 29, 1926. 
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